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_ Better Buy 
Than These 


OFFICIAL REGISTRATIONS PROVE 


THERE ARE MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE 


THROUGHOUT THE NATION THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


Quality Year in and 
year out, the 
first choice of truck users in 
every field, Chevrolet trucks 
are designed and built to the 
highest standards of quality for 
maximum strength, utility and 
durability! 


2, 


Big and rugged, Chevrolet’s 
heavy-duty trucks are depend- 
able and versatile in operation. 
They’re easy to handle, too, 
and the one truck that offers 
the advantages of power plus 
Chevrolet economy! 


Featwred \° the: 


heavy - duty 
trucks have all these important 
features : 4-Speed Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission—Splined Rear 
Axle Hub Connection—Load- 
Master Valve-in-Head Engine 
—plus many more! 


as Priced Only one 


make of 
heavy-duty trucks has 3-WAY 
THRIFT and that make is 
Chevrolet! Only the leader has 
triple economy with low oper: 
ating costs, low upkeep costs 
and the lowest list prices in the 
entire truck field! 


CHEVROLET & 
AD 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED! 
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SIDE LINES 


SUBSCRIBER SLIP-UPS 


No business is perfect, and publish- 
ing is no exception. Despite careful 
pavowntions occasional slip-ups occur, 
rom typographical errors to mistakes 
in the mailing department: getting a 
subscriber’s address tab stuck across 
the face of the cover portrait, for in- 
stance. This particular blunder was 
especially annoying to one reader: he 
didn’t like us putting patches on the 
faces of our cover men. 

Occasionally, however, subscribers 
themselves pull a boner, giving the edi- 
tors — can you blame us? — a sort of 
perverse pleasure. Last week, for in- 
stance, one of our Florida subscribers 
sent us his check for a two-year re- 
newal. It didn’t exactly bounce, but 
it was no better than a plugged nickel 
as far as revenue was concerned. The 
catch: he made the check payable to 
himself. 

When we called the error to his at- 
tention he of course rectified it prompt- 
ly, along with this somewhat i 
comment: 

“I was not drunk, as I don't drink, 
but must have been in a dream—pardon 
the error.” 

Perhaps he had soaked up just a 
little too much Florida sunshine, we 
thought. 

A somewhat analogous _ situation 
cropped up recently in the case of a 
youthful subscriber who wanted to gift 
his father-in-law with a three-year sub- 
scription. He duly mailed us a check— 
a perfectly good one this time — but 
made out the order blank in his own 
name instead of his father-in-law’s. We 
wondered vaguely if he might have had 
his mother-in-law on his mind at the 
time. 

Then there was the San Francisco 
subscriber who seemed.to have trouble 
remembering to send a check at all. 
He sent in his renewal order promptly 
enough — but forgot to enclose pay- 
ment. A couple of reminders brought 
a check, and a brief note: “Here’s my 
check—dry your tears.” 

Finally, of course, there’s the peri- 
odical blunder made by some readers 
who, after moving to a new address, 
fail to notify us of the change. Some- 
times the first we hear of the move is 
when they write indignantly complain- 
ing that they haven't received the lat- 
est issue. 

A bit disturbing, but at the same 
time it’s nice to know that subscribers 
can be fallible too. 
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In 6 days we mailed 
complete facts and figures 


OUR INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, when reply- 


ing to this letter had at their finger tips a vast 
amount of information and statistics on Metro- 
politan Oakland Area (Alameda County, 
California) industrial facilities, markets, dis- 
tribution, air, rail and water transportation, 
production-the-year-’round mild climate and 
other outstanding advantages. 

Every available factory site of over two acres 
within the 840 square miles of Metropolitan 
Oakland Area is mapped and detailed as to 
utilities and other industrial facilities—cur- 
rent data, revised daily. 


If you will supply details of your western 
operation we will prepare a Special Report 
that will show you exactly how “The NAT- 
URAL Industrial Center of the NEW West” 
meets your requirements—all in strict confi- 
dence, of course. 


The next step—30 minutes inspection of 
industrial maps and data in our offices—will 
supply down to date details about any site 
that interests you. 


But first things first. We suggest you 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK TODAY! 

How to Win the Markets of the NEW West's 

52 pages of facts, figures, photos and maps 

will give you the basic information about 

Metropolitan Oakland Area. After you have 

M anil pf] [| T AN studied its wealth of material we will gladly 
supply the additional information you need. 


T|AKLAND AREA pRtimii ccocs 


' fc 0 R rN | A Celebrations in Northern Cali- METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
cA 





fornia throughout 1949. Many | 
other special events and scores 391 Chamber of Commerce Building 


of poihts of interest. Oakland 12, California 











| The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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ecess: oueae- a drop in industrial production of 10% or more, then poll a repre- 
sentative. group of geste ‘and you should find only 3 out of 20 expect a 1949 reces- 

, pre: "relative stability’ (under 5% swing either way), and remaining 
8 forecast a “minor arap* ih At least that is way poll by Economist J. A. Living- 
ston turned: beni fa 





- 


ostvatal bal gazers ‘are somewha t more pessimistic c now than 3 months back, but more 
optimistic than 15 months ago. Labor union economists take brightest view, pessibly 
explaining President Truman's continued insistence on inflation controls. Forecasters 
from investment field are happier than at year's end over stock market outlook, on 
theory present readjustment has been anticipated for past 2% years. 


Consensus is 1949 will be anything but a'poor year. Total value of goods and ser- ‘ J 
vices will slip from $265 billion peak to . $244 billion--still second-best in U.S. his- rq 
tory. Lower prices will account for half of decline, and a cutback in industrial output <= BY 
of 4% will explain other half. 2 


LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK--Truman's recent reversals by no means doom his whole program. Parts 
of his "Fair Deal" package will be shelved, others will be pared down to size, but his 
legislative vi will match his defeats | before long. Rundown of major laws due to 
reach statute books befor @ midyear: 


i 


l. Taft-H “Act will be technically "repealed, . probably in May; new law won't be 

apebonny s.48 Sought, but neither will it be ‘entirely pleasing to “Senator Taft: 

2. Marshall Plan will be endorsed to tune of some $5.6 billion for 2nd year, without 

priser changes from present set-up. : eos § 

3. Hat tonal defense Spending will be 0K'd along fruman: lines but-a bit, higher, perhaps 

$16 billion. yer 2F.3 

4. Minimum wage it be upped: to 65. or 75¢ an‘ hour : bill«won't contain all Gretenni 

wants but he won't be too unhappy with watered down version. 

5. Rae program will make grade at last, including subsidized units spread over 
Note: House is on way to setting new record on hang bills. Prospect is that all 
jures will be sent to ‘Senate before May. This strategy will allow Con- 
time to assay what government is Boing i cost next year, push through a 
deficit-averting hax bill if necessary. — 





WHOSE MANDATE?=-Real- reason for most White House difficulty with Congress is that 
el ction outcome as mandate for getting enacted every propesal he 
+ He thinks * Caneranp. should ism. Blong, let him do the policy- 


ee at is their job to write java, without 
ippos¢ 7 to be an administrator, they say, Be- 
» FDR was when necessary. Truman approach 






The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Editors 





HOUSING Tighter money supply will slow up the sale of houses. Realtors say that one- 

third of the purchase price in cash is now demanded as the average down pay- 
ment on non-veteran home loans. Even with a payment as high as 50%, money for most 
home mortgages is hard to get in one out of every three cities recently surveyed. The | 
veteran, too, is finding it harder to get a VA loan. Result: the long-neglected second 
mortgage is being dusted off, put to work in many localities. 


AVIATION Restoration of profitable operations may be in the offing for many airlines. 

Aggressive steps to increase worker productivity, stabilize operating costs 
are beginning to show results. Other heathy factors contributing to this development 
include more effective equipment usage, adoption of newer, more efficient operating 
facilities and techniques, closer expenditure control. Emphasis upon regularity and 
dependability of flight operations is also paying off trafficwise. 


COMMUNICATIONS Breaking all previous sales records in 1948, radio-television manu- 

facturers exceeded the $750 million mark. This peak was reached despite 
@ 20% decline in radio receiver business. Thirty-one percent of dollar volume came 
from television, and manufacturers expect this year it will produce well over half of 
their total income. Further signs of the rapid strides being made in TV is evidenced 
by the prediction that 2 million video sets, 10-12 million radios will -be turned out. In 
1948 the proportion was about 1 million TV receivers, 16.5 radios. 





GAS Last year's record sale of 2.8 million domestic gas ranges should be broken this 
year. The industry bases this hopeful’ forecast upon a huge replacement market 

and expanding-mnew demand: three out of every four ranges in use are more than five years 

old; and they estimate that one new dwelling unit will be built this year for each 40 


units now in existence. A $4 million promotional campaign will spur dealer merchandis= 
ing efforts. 


RAILROADS Rail men look for a poor year ahead, predict that freight traffic and pas- 

Senger business will drop below last year's level. Size of decline: 8.2% 
and 11.4%, respectively. Result: a $260 million drop in operating revenues. Meantime, 
operating expense will jump $220 million. Combination of these two factors will show 
& smaller rate of return on investment this year compared with last year's 4.58%. 


QIL Plummeting heating oil prices and crude oil cut=backs headline the slow but 

steady downward movement in petroleum demand. Hopeful motorists, watching these 
trends, envision cheaper gasoline. But while signs of weakness are seen in gasoline 
prices, observers feel that the curbing of crude oil output, slashing of imports, 
will cushion any sharp drop. 0il men, viewingthe flock of autos on the roads, plus 


the upsweep in road construction activity, are confident that high demand for gas will 
offset current high stocks. 


AUTOMOTIVE The old car is still holding its own on the road: scrappage of 855,000 
passenger cars last year war only about one-half the normal rate. Situa- 
tion is better in trucks, however, last year's 307,000 total being 50,000 more than 
the average in past years. Total replacement market waiting manufacturers is now 
approximately two million vehicles a year. .. . Despite belief that new car sales, as 
indicated by registrations, have turned down since the first of the year, R. L. Polk 
& Co. reveals that registrations were greater in January than for the same month 
in previous years. February's figures, however, reflecting factory ee re for <= 
new model preparations, aren't expected to be so good. uy 
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DISTRIBUTION Financial factors are 
uppermost in retailers’ 
minds in this period of declining sales. 
Members of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association are cautioned to review long- 
term commitments for salaries, wages, 
leases, rental agreements, and contracts 
for services, with an eye to their flexi- 
bility to readjustment or renegotiation. 
Emphasis is on ways and means to lessen 
the drain on cash resources. Inventories 
are also under close scrutiny. One of 

the least liquid of working capital assets, 
they must be watched in view of many 
merchants’ need to lean on short-term 
credit. because of the high price level of 
recent years. 

RUBBER Now that manufacturers have 
proven that the new synthetic, 
cold rubber, gives an average of 30% longer 
treadware to tires than natural rubber, 
they're interested in finding out whether 
it can bring similar improvements to other 
products. Large-scale service trials are 
now being conducted on a wide range of 
items, including saturated paper and fiber 
products, adhesives, foam rubber, gas- 
kets, brake linings, tire cord dipping 
solution and wire insulation. Cold rubber 
is like the regular GR-S synthetic, except 
that it is manufactured at 41 degrees 
Fahrenheit or lower, instead of 122 de- 
grees, and special chemicals known as acti- 
vators are added to the recipe to speed up 
the process. 
SIDELIGHTS As the heavy flow of steel 
catches up with demand, 

steel men foresee an early return to com- 
petition. Another couple of months of 
peak production is expected to mark the 
end of general shortages. Meanwhile, the 
coal strike has some of them worrying 
about a repeat stoppage later in-the year. 
- « « Even savings banks are readying 
themselves for the scramble to get a 

share of the consumer's dollar. Promotional 
and merchandising concepts are being 
overhauled, with the nature and variety 
of services offered being the subject 

of most concern. . . . Food distributors 
are shifting sources of supply as high 
transportation charges lift their cost 
of doing business. Shipment by trucks is 
on the increase, as rail and boat trans- 
portation costs go up, and regional 
patterns of distribution are in a state 
of flux. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


WAR MATERIALS--Munitions Board planners 
figure U.S. would need $12.4 billion worth 
of raw materials to wage World War III. 
Their blueprint for reaching that figure 
includes buil“ing a stockpile costing $3.7 


“billion, add another $4.5 billion from war- 


time output of U.S. producers, and import 
$4.2 billion despite shipping problems 
created by war. 


Stockpiling situation now is "slight- 
ly better" than at beginning of World War 
II. Over one-third of total projected 
stockpile investment has been made or con- 
tracted for, but materials hoard is not 
well balanced. Orders are being placed at 
a rate of about $67 million monthly. Of 
materials in present stockpile or on order, 
about half are World War II surplus. 








ANTI-TRUST LAWS--Thorough overhauling of  ‘*| 
all statutes dealing with monopoly looms i 
as a definite possibility. House Judiciary — 
Committee will do spadework. Plan is to 
close loopholes, correct tortured court . 
interpretations by spelling out Congres- 
Sional intent, modernize laws without al- 
tering fundamental approach. 








Effort could result in big gain for 
business, in sense that new legislation 
would give industry's lawyers a better idea 
of location of line separating legal from 
illegal. There is some chance a new omnibus 
bill will be written, merging Sherman, 
Clayton and FIC acts into an all-encompass- 
ing list of do's and don'ts. 


SOAKING THE RICH--If you are in the $6,000- 
a-year-and-up income group whose taxes 
Truman would like to boost, your bracket 
includes less than one-twentieth of the 
tax=-paying public. But your group already 
contributes over half of all the money 
Uncle Sam collects in personal income 
taxes. 





On other side of fence, 2 out of every 7 
making tax returns pay no tax at all. Almost 
half cf taxpayers earn less than $1,750 
annually, and this group contributes less 
than one-tenth of Federal taxes collected 
from individuals. Figures are Treasury's 
latest but cover 1946 returns. 





PEARLS OF WISDOM ON A COUNTRY ROAD! 


"Leek little sign, which appears on the side of an obscure country 
road, should be blazoned across the desk of every man whose business 
career is still ahead of him. 

Its moral is ‘plain. What you do today determines what you will be to- 
morrow. Consciously or not, every man chooses his own path. 

This very day, the choice between success and failure stands starkly be- 
fore you. 

Success doesn’t “just happen.” It is rarely a product of chance or 
circumstance; never achieved by wishful thinking. 

Success in business is planned. It is the ase of a positive program 
of action. | 


” 


How The Institute Can Help 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute can help you speed up your progress in 
business. It can supply systematic guidance, inspiration and a thorough 
training in the fundamental principles of business. 

But the Institute works no besa A It can do nothing for men who lack 
ambition and determination; it cannot open magic portals for those who 
seek quick and easy success. 


Send for “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


The Institute’s executive-training program is fully described in a stimulating 64-page 
bookiet—“Forging Ahead in Business.” There is no charge for the book because, frankly, 
it is worth only what you make it worth. Some men glance through it and toss it aside. 
Others have found a fortune in its pages. 

If you are interested enough in your business future to devote one hour to the study of 
a plan that has meant rapid progress to thousands of men, send for “Forging Ahead in 
Business” today. Fill out and return the coupon below; your complimentary copy will be 
mailed to you promptly. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 6738, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 673, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


Business Address 


Position 








\TWO-LINE 


Editorials 


Vacation season is starting early this 
year! 


President Truman, Congress, coal min- 
ers enjoyed (?) a good rest. 


“Fair Deal” is in for drastic trimming. 
Will lower prices end buyers’ vacations? 


Sign of the times: “Sale—Everything 
50% Off!” 


Consumers are snapping up “bargains.” 


Recession is definitely here, but no 
major depression is likely. 

Government spending precludes any 
serious deflation. 


Stock market is reflecting uncertainty 
regarding future. 


Record high earnings reports for ‘48 
are being ignored by investors. 


First-quarter reports should clarify at- 
mosphere. 


Return to gold standard would restore 
confidence. 


To merchandisers: sail into selling. 


Hardly anything is on the “hard-to-get” 
list. 


Atlantic Pact and Western Euro 
recovery, thanks to Marshall Plan, may 
force Stalin’s hand this. year. 


Increasing vituperation against democ- 
racies is sign of weakness. 


Some of Russia’s satellites are display- 
ing dissatisfaction. 


All eyes are on Washington. 


Higher taxes at this point would be 
highly dangerous. 


“New Record ‘Crops Foreseen ‘for 
1949.” Lower food costs ahead. 


Now’s the time to get started on your 
garden. 


Most of Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendations for streamlining govern- 
‘ment:should be heeded. 


ee ee. es ee 
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The New Warld Marketplace 


RIGHT On YOUR DCORSTEP: 


© CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


May 30-June 10, 1949...Toronto 


OU CAN ACCOMPLISH the results of a 

long, expensive business trip abroad in a 
few days at the Canadian International Trade 
Fair . . . only a few hours’ by air from any 
city on the continent! 


N THIS GREAT WORLD SHOWROOM you'll 

find the products you need in your business 
or can sell at a profit . . . grouped according 
to trade classification regardless of national 
origin. You can compare all the goods that 
interest you ... see all the new ideas in your 
own field . . . and make valuable contacts 
with businessmen of other nations. 


Canada is host—but the 
Trade Fair belongs to busi- 


nessmen attended. from 
more than a countries. 


April.1, 1949... 


E TRADE FAIR SITE contains the world’s 

largest permanent exhibition buildings and 
offers unique facilities (such as special inter- 
preters and private club rooms) for you to 
do international business quickly and con- 
veniently. All businessmen are cordially 
invited to attend. 

Ask your nearest Canadian Government 
Representative for full information . . . or 
write directly to the Administrator, Canadian 
International Trade Fair, Exhibition 
Grounds, Toronto. 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 

















BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Jo er Colleagues ihe plincnatiense cate. 


A program in which Revere is taking 
especial interest and pride is that for 
Revere Home Flashing. The interest is 
based on sales considerations; we feel 
that this new product will broaden the 
market for sheet copper. The pride stems 
from the fact that through this promo- 
tion we are bringing the great advantages 
of copper flashing to homes whose prices 
heretofore were not thought to provide 
for it. This we regard as a valuable public 
service. Already we have sufficient evi- 
dence of sales response and public appre- 
ciation to show that the basic idea is sound. 

For many years the more expensive 
homes have included copper flashing more 
or less as a matter of 


each package is a large booklet showing 
by pictures and simple text how to flash a 
building correctly, instructions that any 
builder or carpenter or sheet metal worker 
can follow. In addition, the package con- 
tains hardware bronze nails, so there will 
be no danger of corroding galvanized 
nails being used. Two of these packages 
sRould be enough to give lasting protec- 
tion to the average small home, at a price 
that is within reach. Actually we have a 
great bargain here, when the cost is com- 
pared with the tremendous damage that a 
single leak can cause to plaster, wall paper, 

even beams and floors and furniture. 
An educational sales, advertising and 
publicity plan was set 





course. Around chim- 
neys, in valleys, over 
and around windows 
and doors, wherever 
there is an opening 
in the roof or wall, 
and where one plane 
meets another, sheet 
copper is applied as 
a@ permanent seal 
‘against leaks. 

Kt was partly cost 
and partly lack of in- 





up, and is still being 
pursued. Thousands 
of homes have been 
flashed according to 
this system, homes 
that otherwise would 
have been without 
the protection of 
non-rusting copper 
at the vital joints. It 
would be difficult 
for Revere to decide 
which provides the 








formation that was 
keeping non-rusting copper out of the less 
expensive houses. As an attack upon the 
‘cost problem, Revere conducted a long 
series of careful tests on various gauges 
of copper, to see if a somewhat lighter 
and hence less expensive sheet would do. 
These tests showed that when properly 
applied in lengths not greater than four 
feet, the lighter gauge in a special temper 
was perfectly satisfactory. 

Encouraged by this knowledge, Revere 
developed a standard package, containing 
10 sheets, 18 by 48 inches. Included in 


greater satisfaction: 
sales, or the knowledge that fine copper 
flashing has been brought to home own- 
ers, and for that matter, to builders, 
who never before considered it within 
reach. 

This is an excellent example of the 
way in which a search for expanded mar- 
kets results in increased service to the 
people. It is thoroughly in the Ameri- 
can tradition, for thousands of compa- 
nies, large and small, have made equal 
and even greater contributions to our way 
of life. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


ww 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








READERS SAY 


USING “USAGE” 


I quote from your editorial [March 15] 
on using a dictionary: “I have found fre- 
quent usage of it invaluable.” 

The use of “usage” in the connection 
used is, according to the dictionary which 
I use, an antiquated and obsolete use of 
the term, and not endorsed by current 
usage among those who use their modern 
dictionaries to define the best usage.— 
Leroy A. Lancoin, president, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., New York, N.Y. 


FARNSWORTH 


Was very much interested in your article 
concerning Farnsworth [March 1]. As one 
of the unfortunate victims of this situation, 
you can well appreciate how much I agree 
with your caption, “This Needs Investi- 
gation.” 

A point not mentioned by you: I am told 
that the R.F.C. had outstanding a Joan of 
many millions which they decided to 
“call” at this particularly unfortunate junc- 
ture in its affairs and that this action, fol- 
lowed by the ridiculous offer of the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. to 
bail out Farnsworth on its terms, precip- 
itated the decline. 

As I understand it, 1.T.&T. offers one 
share of its stock for each 12 shares of 
Farnsworth. The remarkable thing is that 
Farnsworth is still selling at double what it 
would be worth under any such deal. 
Why?—W. G. Franck, Pasadena, Calif. 


The R.F.C. loan to Farnsworth was only 
$750,000 (not millions), and to date has 
not been called. The current price of Farns- 
worth stock, in relation to its exchange 
value for 1.T.T. stock, evidently reflects 
hope of stockholders that they will get a 
more favorable deal in final merger ar- 
rangements.—Eprror. 


LEADERS NEEDED 


I have been a subscriber to your maga- 
zine for over a year and have found it to 
be a fine periodical. Lately I have noticed 
your campaign against the lethargy of a 
large percentage of the corporation officials 
of our nation. Why is this so? 

Could it be because they worked their 
way up in business instead of founding 
businesses of their own? Is it because they, 
generally, spent most of their lives taking 
orders, thereby lacking the “guts” to stand 
up to unions and government? I can not 
picture men like Ford, Rockefeller, Van- 
derbilt, etc., getting pushed around like 
this namby-pamby generation of industrial 
leaders.—Davm Wiiu1aMs, Sanger, Calif. 


“THOUGHTS” 


I wish to express my appreciation of 
your “Thoughts” page in each issue. It is 
very much worthwhile. The items are well 
selected. A daily glance at this page will 
give anyone a lift. Needless to say, your 
entire publication is high class.—Roy M. 
Brices, Greeley, Colo. 
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( ! ‘eletypewriter Service, 


modern method of 
rapid two-way communication, links the 
many traffic offices of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway, located both on its 
own lines and throughout the country. 
Only a few railroads have it. 

Teletype, as one of its big jobs, pro- 
vides the fast interchange of information 
between M.& St. L. offices that is so im- 
portant in “tracing” consignments of 
freight for Shippers and Receivers, on 
the M. & St. L. and on connecting rail- 
ways, North, South, East, West. 

“Tracer Service” is a big factor in the 
“follow-up” which is a specialty of M. & 
St. L. traffic men in their endeavor to 


provide efficient transportation, com- 
plete in detail and constantly improved. 

It insures that any Shipper or Receiver 
can learn quickly, just by asking an M. & 
St. L. traffic representative, the where- 


abouts of the freight car that contains 


his shipment, whether routed all or only 
part way via the M. & St. L.; and, most 
important, when the shipment is going 
to be delivered. ’ 


Modern & Stream-Lined Freight Service—Speeded by Teletype 
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by MALCOLM FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


DIRECTORS: PAY MORE DIVIDENDS! 


Every corporation’s executives and directors should weigh 
these facts when they next meet to determine their con- 
cerns dividend payments. These figures were prepared for 
the joint committee of Congress now studying profits: 

In 1926 corporate profits after taxes were $7.3 billion. 
Dividend payments amounted to $4.3 billion. 

In 1948 corporate profits after taxes were estimated at 
$20.3 billion. Of that sum $7.3 billion were distributed as 
dividends. 

In 1926 companies paid in dividends an average of 58.9 
cents of every dollar of net income. 

In 1929 companies paid out as dividends 69.2 cents on 
each net income dollar. 

In 1938 a high of 75.8 cents was paid out on each dollar 
of net income. 

In 1946, 43.7 cents. 

In 1947, $8.1 cents. 

And in 1948—the lowest amount in history—the share of 
each profit dollar distributed to stockholders was only 36 
cents! 

This publication warned last year, and it more earnestly 
warns management again this year that such disproportion- 
ate withholding of investors’ money for whatever fine pur- 
pose is shortsighted, unjustified, and is bound to bring on 
legislated, forced distribution of greater profit percentages. 
It is for the investor to decide if he wants more of his money 
put into a particular company, not the managers of the 
money he has already invested. 

No thinking stockholder advocates anything like complete 
profit distribution; investors want sound companies, with 
reserves for emergency, with proper funds for moderniza- 
tion, for sensible expansion. 

But they are surely entitled to more than one-third of 
the profits their investment earns. They get no dividends 
when there are no earnings, as a rule; they should get fair 
dividends when there are record earnings. 

Isn't it plain that one very real reason equity capital is 
so hard to locate these days is the lack of equity in sharing 
profits with the man whose money makes them possible? 
Except for the handful in the sky-high tax brackets, a 
greater return on their holdings would have much appeal 
to most investors. 

And if the Exchange’s new effort to attract small savers 
to stock buying (see page 14) is to succeed, a greater 
return, a more reasonable share in profits when they are 
earned, would certainly add tremendous lure. 

If managements don’t act themselves along such lines, 
there are indications Congress will. 


* 


To the brave, trials are but stepping- 
stones to triumph. 


PROMOTIONS FROM WITHIN 


Recently, during a visit with S$. Bruce Black, of Liberty 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., conversation turned to the sub 
ject of promotions to top positions being made from within 
the ranks of a company. He made this.observation: “Where 
companies frequently must go outside their own organiza- 
tion to fill important jobs, it would indicate that something 
was wrong within. Well-managed concerns develop young 
men able to carry on the jobs of their superiors when 
called upon. 

“Of course, sometimes new life, a new outlook as repre- 
sented by a new man, brings a fresh viewpoint into play 
that can be a great help to a company. But taken all in all, 
it’s my observation such appointments to high posts from 
‘the outside’ are usually better the exception and not the 
rule,” said Mr. Black. 

In this connection a report from Bruce Forbes states: 
“Having noticed in the last few weeks a constant list of 
promotions announced by the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
on a recent trip to Cleveland I had occasion to talk to some 
of their employees and asked what was going on. It devel- 
oped that one top man’s resignation led to 23 promotions 
and, most significant, with one exception they were all made 
from within the company. While those I talked with were 
not involved in the promotions, they commented on the 
boost to their morale and everybody else’s in the organiza- 
tion.” 

* 
Get het up and you're not likely to get steam up. 
* 


Hate only hate. 
* 


BRUSH UP YOUR BUSINESS MANNERS 


Politeness costs a company nothing. Lack of politeness 
can and does cost a great deal. It is a constant surprise to 
discover concerns lacking in “business manners” of the sim- 
plest sort. 

How does your switchboard operator answer calls? Po 
litely? Helpfully? 

Are your purchasing men as good-mannered to salesmen 
as you'd expect others to be to your own? 

Is your advertising department as considerate to media 
men as your public relations men to their publishers and 
editors? 

With the return, in a rush, to hard selling and a greater 
flow of salesmen to your door, it is perhaps time to remind 
your own people to check up on their business manners. 
There are countless polite ways to “brush off” callers who 
cannot be of help—but there is no way to regain the il 
will rudeness harvests. It’s neither necessary nor profitable. 

A reminder on this subject to all who “meet the public’ 
would be timely in many organizations. 


Forbes 

























ATLANTIC PACT IS PROGRESS 


The Atlantic Pact, if ratified and adopted as written, is 
an important step toward world peace. With every new 
adherent it will gain strength as a war-deterrent of the first 
magnitude. 

Russians are inscrutable, or at least somewhat 
illogical by western standards. But they cannot be such 
complete fools as not to realize that the Atlantic Pact puts 
into writing, puts on permanent record, this country’s stake 
in any move, however camouflaged, against free nations 
of the western world. 

Many historians said of the Kaiser in World War I, and 
of Hitler in World War II, that they wouldn’t have started 
had they known this country would have become an active 
ally of the Allies. Through the Atlantic Pact Russia knows 
-and knows now, beforehand—where we stand. Such com- 
mitment heads off the possibility of picking off, one by one, 
weaker powers,.as Hitler did in piecemeal fashion so suc- 
cessfully before his final defeat. 

The greater the Senate majority approving this pact, the 
firmer our notice to the Reds; and the firmer the notice, the 
less likely any war. 

Dean Acheson’s handling of his job as Secretary of State 
so far indicates we have an able man of great stature in this 
vital post. 






* 
“Nerves” indicate loss of nerve. 
* 


POSTAL RATE PLAN FANTASTIC 


The Post Office Department has asked mail rate in- 
creases of more than a quarter of a billion dollars. 

Second class users (primarily magazines) are asked to 
supply $125 million, up 300% from last year. Total profits 
of magazine publishers representing two-thirds of. the indus- 
try during 1948 were estimated to be approximately $26 
million ‘dollars. 

At the proposed rates the Reader's Digest would have 
lost over a million dollars last year. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Country Gentleman, etc.) would have lost 
almost $10 million. 

‘It is estimated that if anything remotely approaching 
such fantastic increases were granted, a major part of what 
is now the country’s sixth largest industry (publishing, 
paper, printing) would be quickly bankrupt, wiped out. 

In short, Postmaster General Donaldson’s bill would be 
a classic example of how the power to tax is indeed the 
power to destroy. Its impact on the free press of this 
country would be as deadly as A-bomb radiation on a free 


people. 


Donaldson says it is necessary to make the Post Office De- 
partment “self-supporting, able to show a profit.” Of course 
few think these officials to get such rate increases. 
But by asking for the moon they do hope to get a “com- 
promise” ‘of substantial proportions. It is an old political 
technique. 

Congress should use this amazing rate request to reaffirm 
the principles which they set up 70 years ago in establish- 
ing ‘second-class mail—“to further adult education through 
inexpensive distribution of informative publications.” No 
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What is the purpose behind this incredible request? 


country in the world has such a wide range of periodicals 
so widely distributed to all its citizens. The purpose of 
the second-class mail set-up has thus been achieved, to the 
benefit of all. Now the Administration would wipe out 
this press, and make the nation’s publications available only 
to the wealthy who could afford paying two or three times 
as much for magazines, etc. 

If government departments were established to show a 
profit, not to perform essential public services, then why 
limit the proposal to the Post Office? How about the De- 
partment of Agriculture? How about charging labor unions 
the full cost of the Labor Department, instead of all tax- 
payers? How about charging only the sick who use the 
health services of government for its cost? How about 
charging only the veterans for veteran benefits, etc? 

Does that make sense? 

Unless people make known their feelings to their Sena- 
tors and Congressmen such nonsense can turn into legisla- 
tion that wrecks a great industry, seriously damage a free 
press, and establishes for only one arm of the government 
a new principle of self-sufficiency. 

The Hoover Commission has shown what economies 
efficient administration of the Post Office Department can 
accomplish in cost-cutting. That’s fine. But to cut their 
deficits by wiping out their major customer would be an 
Alice-in-Wonderland solution indeed. 

* 
Success simply imposes greater responsibilities. 
* 
To fill your job, let your job fill you. 
* 


COACH TRAVEL A PLEASURE 


A few days ago I boarded a New York, New Haven & 
Hartford coach train for a four-and-a-half-hour return trip 
to New York. Instead of the grimy grind anticipated, the 
trip was thoroughly pleasant. It was a “Post-War Train,” 
and unlike some wartime promises of “things to come,” 
the railroads, in many instances, are really delivering won- 
derfully comfortable coach travel. 

Each streamlined car had great, wide windows, offering 
a full view of the passing scene to every passenger. Each 
car had a divided section with comfortable chairs for smok- 
ing; no noisy, clackety-clack pounded the ear-drums; start- 
ing and stopping was imperceptible to anyone dozing in 
the luxurious, adjustable seats. And the train had a “grill 
car” which served meals at most reasonable prices, Sand- 
wiches, with generous portions of lettuce and other ingredi- 
ents, ranged from a quarter to sixty cents. More, and as 
good as any restaurant, at a price below most! 

With such trains, and service, railroads can safely, con- 
fidently feature pleasure travel, excursions, and other pas- 
senger-encouraging trips at the still-low coach rates, to 
boost their revenues. Like ocean travel, the trip itself— 
as well as the destination—becomes enjoyable. 

For every such coach train, railroads—and the companies 
who manufacture these cars—can take a well-earned bow; 
and, what’s more important, they should be able to show 
increased passenger revenue. 


* 
Whatever else you do, disperse good cheer. 
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WALL ST. STEPS OUT 


Security dealers out beating the bushes for new 
buyers as stocks continue to go begging 


WHEN THE MARKET crashed back in 
October, 1929, the breezily written, 
dignity-deflating mouthpiece of show 
business, Variety, hit the newsstands 
with the year's 
St. Lays an Egg. 

Twenty years later the Street has an- 
other turkey on its hands, only this 
time there’s a switch: no longer does it 
wail that every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
is invading the market with his specu- 
lative beck. The current complaint is 
that the small investor is sacking his 
pocket instead of playing the market. 
The shoe is squeezing the other foot, 
and the “forgotten” business—securities 
—is remembering the “forgotten” man 
—the small investor. 

Sales Drive. Like Diogenes, it’s even 
going out looking for him. With busi- 
ness in the doldrums, and brokers suf- 
fering from a 20-year drought, the fi- 
nancial fraternity are climbing out of 
their plush chairs and taking to the 
highways and by-ways, combing the 
country’s towns and hamlets to dangle 
financial lures before the disinterested 
eyes of prospective stock purchasers. 

Pacing the field, the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change is laying out a half-million dol- 
lars in a public relations campaign de- 
signed to “strike a note of greater con- 
fidence in the long-term advantages of 
ownership of securities of American 
enterprises.” 

Individual member firms, scrapping 
their former staid and stodgy “institu- 
tional” advertising approach for some- 
thing bordering on the streamlined, 
jazzed-up jargon of the theatrical press 
agent and the carnival barker, are out 
banging on doors and ringing bells, 
using hard-hitting buyers’ market sales 
techniques to inveigle John Doe back 
into the market. 

“Hot" Copy. Sedate old First Col- 
ony Corp., for example, recently cre- 
ated something of a furor in Wall St. 
with a dramatic, eye-catching leaflet 
whose cover blazoned such headline 
copy as: “Amazing!” “Sale!” “Priced 
Far Below Original Wholesale Price,” 
etc. The copy went on to stress the fact 
that everyone likes a bargain, pointed 
out that First Colony was also a mer- 
chant, and then listed corporations 
whose assets were bargain counter 


items. 
techniques are 


prize headline: “Wall 


Similar if less 
being adopted by the Exchange itself. 
Sample: full-page ads—with pictures— 
—- average families enjoying the 
fruits of security investments. Repre- 


sentative copy: “The Eckelkamps have 
built a four-part plan for tomorrow. . .. 
The N. Y. Stock Exchange maintains a 
free, open market place for securities. 
Here idle funds find productive use,” 
etc. 

Main St. Merchandising. All along 
the line, moribund merchandising meth- 
ods are being dusted off and revivified. 
With many stocks begging for buyers, 
security merchandisers are pepping up 
sales presentations, jettisoning “wait 
for the customer” attitudes and hawk- 
ing their wares like any small-town 
merchant. 

This sharp break with tradition has 
been forced in part by the fact that a 
whole new generation has grown up 
with no knowledge of stock exchange 
functions, nor of the role equities play 
in the economy. Their savings habits 
have been dominated by the quest for 
security. 

The Federal Reserve Board, quizzing 
a sample group, found that the great 
majority wanted assets with fixed value 
—bank deposits and government bonds 
—rather than those subject to changing 
value—real estate and securities. Least 
attractive, apparently, are common 
stocks, whose high returns are spurned 
as a minor advantage com with 
the bugbears of lack of familiarity and 
risk. Sixty-two out of each 100 inter- 
viewed turned thumbs down on hold- 
ing common stocks, 26 didn’t think 


them safe, 30 weren't familiar with 
stocks at all. Of the 48.4 million spend- 
ing units in the country, only about 4.5 

illion own s . 

The Missing Investor. Where this lat- 
ter group is located is another question 
currently plaguing stock marketers. Not 
even investment men know in any de 
tail. Break-downs of the business gen- 
erated by exchange offices show little 
more than that every section of the 
nation provides some business, and a 
check of te stockholders’ lists 
reveals only that every state contains 
investment-minded individuals. Signifi- 
cantly, small holdings predominate: five 
of every six stock ho ers own fewer 
than 100 shares, “large” holders gen- 
erally being institutions or fiduciaries 
representing scores to hundreds of in- 
dividuals. 

This finding is supplemented by the 
disclosure by the Federal Reserve 
Board that approximately two-fifths of 
the spending units owning stocks and 
bonds hold amounts below $1,000, a 
little more than one-fourth hold be 
tween $1,000 and $5,000, and another 
fourth $5,000 or over. 


But the concern over lack of cus- 
tomers is only part of the broader pic- 
ture: the weakening role played by risk 
enterprise in the economy. The stream 
of venture capital has dwindled to a 
sluggish trickle . Equity markets, the 
source of funds for risk enterprise, have 
long been depressed. Last. year’s offer. 
ings were the lowest since 1944: $600 
million in common, $500 million in pre- 
ferred stock. Contrast this total with 
the $5.4 billion of debt issues in the 
same year! 

Double Taxation. Government ta 
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policies, particularly “double taxation” 
of dividends, is discouraging investors, 
while income tax takes are drying up 
the high-bracketed incomes, more apt 
to support risk enterprise. 

The cost factor in distributing equity 
shares is also a deterrent to broader 
markets. Many observers fear that deal- 
ers in equities may wind 7 in the 
same shoes as their bond dealer breth- 
ren, who find that inadequate under- 
writing spreads preyent their making 
direct contact with the individual in- 
vestor. And with public offering costs 
climbing, corporations are resorting 
more and more to private placement— 
of the $6% billion of new corporate se- 
curities issued last year, $2% billion 
were privately placed. 

The quest for.security, so evident in 
general savings habits, has even in- 
vaded the securities market in the form 
of institutionalized equity investment. 
Witness the growing assets of profes- 
sionally managed investment funds, a 
trend which does little to stimulate the 
flow of risk capital. Nor does it help to 
line dealers’ pockets. 

Plenty of Money. That the money is 
there, waiting to be tapped, is proven 
by the recent gobbling up of such com- 
mon stock offerings as Bethlehem 
Steel’s. Also, the intelligent aggressive- 
ness of such firms as Merrill Lynch is 
paying off handsomely in volume of 
usiness generated. But, as rueful Stock 
Exchange head Emil Schram points 
out: “The brokerage and _ investment 
banking business has had no share in 
the current boom. It has, in fact, un- 
dergone somewhat ’ of ''a “depression 
since mid-1946, and presented an im- 
portant imbalance in the domestic eco- 
nomic picture.” 

Only time will tell whether the cam- 

gn now getting under way can re- 
ome this distorted picture. It will also 
the answer to the basic question 

whether Americans are still willing 
“to take a chance” or have irrevocably 
plumped for “security at all costs.” 


GM SPARKPLUG 


Ex-Buick boss Harlow 
Curtice becomes “the 
man to watch” at GM 


A SPARKPLUG is a Pe a is a spark- 


plug. Thus might de Stein, with 
characteristic reverse English, limn 
Harlow H. (“Red”) Curtice, executive 
vice-president of General Motors Corp., 
igniter of the rocketing Buick Division, 
oa? bey car’A enough, former president 


ae . 
"On the Ball.” Blue-eyed, nattily at- 
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tired “Red” Curtice neither looks nor 
acts like the popular conception of a 
human sparkplug: his speech is soft, 
his manner cool, courteous. But he 
exudes a /highly-charged, well-timed 
voltage that produces an efficient com- 
bustion of subordinate energies. Well- 
liked and respected, he complements 
his executive talents with an occasional 
game of galloping dominoes, hunting 
and fishing yarns, or a discussion of Joe 
Doak’s batting average. Curtice is a 


Hartow CurrTICcE 
No gawking out the window 


“reg'lar feller” in all respects but one 
—his eye is always on the ball. 

. This.oneness.of -has -put. the 
former Buick Bombshell up in GM’s 
front seat, right next to driver-presi- 
dent C. E. Wilson. 

Curtice has little time to gawk out 
the window. In addition to being Wil- 
son’s right-hand man, he bosses such 
GM departments as distribution, styl- 
ing, engineering, research, employee 
and public relations. All of which 
stacks up as a big chunk of work; but 
so long as “work” is spelled with four 
wheels and an engine, it’s Red’s dish. 
Attesting to this is today’s sleek, ubiqui- 
tous Buick. Traveling more on Curtice 
energy than gasoline, this rolling monu- 
ment to a human sparkplug was but a 
hunk of quarry granite when he took 
over the Buick division in 1933. 

Hurry Call. Chugging along at a 
sales rate of only 43,000 cars a year, 
Buick in ’83 looked like it might conk 
out any minute. In desperation, Big 
Bill Knudsen, then executive v.-p. of 
General Motors, snatched Harlow Cur- 
tice from the company’s AC Sparkplu 
division, made him boss of aathonl 
Buick. After one quick look, “Red” 
es together a low-priced model, the 

éries 40, to fit current pocketbooks. It 
turned the corner for the division, was 
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followed up in 86 with a number that 
socked the public in the eye, started 
sales skyward to 1941’s 308,000 peak. 

Today Buick’s engineering, styling, 
and tight dealer sngenieetioniseeeee 
into shape by Curtice—has jacked up 
its sales to the fourth-place slot, just 
behind Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth. 
And it has lifted the one-time AC book- 
keeper into second place, behind Wil- 
son. 

Born in Eaton Rapids, Mich., Aug. 
15, 1898, “Red” Curtice finished busi- 
ness college at 20, joined up with AC. 
After only a year of pencil-pushing he 
was made comptroller, a job he left to 
do a hitch in the Army. He returned to 
AC and, in 1929, was made president— 
at the ripe old age of 35. A few years 
later Knudsen beckoned. Last Septem- 
ber, Wilson gave him the nod. 

Ten-Hour Day. Curtice is up every 
day at six, hops the 60 miles from his 
home near Flint to Detroit in his Lock- 
heed Lodestar, is at his desk at GM 
between.8 and 8:30. He rarely starts 
the homeward journey to his wife and 
three daughters before 6 P.M. Once a 
month he flies to New York for GM's 
board meeting, usually stretches the 
visit long enough to take in a play or, 
in season, watch a ball game. 

At 55, “Red,” now gray, is not—as 
many suppose—green with envy about 
Wilson’s top berth. Talk about his be- 
ing “the man to watch” at GM em- 
barrasses him. But skeptics recall his 
admonition that “You never stand still 
in this business; you either go up or 
down.” 

With Wilson only 58, and liking his 
job, it’s possible that Curtice may 
never climb to GM's top spot; but it's 
pretty doubtful that he'll ever go down. 
One thing you can be sure of: Red 
Curtice will never stand still. 


GUESSING GAME 


Montgomery Ward still 
trailing Sears in three- 
year policy contest 


Back 1n 1945, aggressive, growth- 
minded General Robert E. Wood, ex- 
Montgomery Ward vice-president 
(1919-24) and current board chairman 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., took a care- 
ful look at the economic horizon, de- 
cided the time was ripe for some large- 
scale expansion. About the same time, 
after similar scanning of trade trends, 
Montgomery Ward was beginning to 
pull in its horns, felt that caution was 
more in order. 

The Charts Said No. The Mont- 
gomery move, as with all its major pol- 
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icy decisions, was dictated by the com- 
pany’s chart-conscious board chairman, 
iron-handed, grim-lipped 74-year-old 
Sewell Avery. With inflation still rear- 
ing its ugly head, it was time to pull 
in Montgomery's corporate belt, con- 
tended Avery: keep inventories to a 
minimum, conserve cash, steer clear of 
debt. His reasoning: in three previous 
post-war periods wholesale price ups 
and downs conformed to a pattern, 


Sears, Roesuck’s Woop 
Pacing the field 


with post-war levels sagging below pre- 
war. The World War II rise closely 
paralleled the advances of these three 
periods. “In view of the similarity, dare 
I gamble with my stockholders’ invest- 
ments?” 

In three years, as a result of its am- 
bitious, $175 million expansion pro- 
— (more new stores and ware- 

ouses, bigger and better old ones), 
Sears has managed to widen its sales 
superiority over its arch-rival, jumped 
its volume to $2.4 billion in 1948 
(Montgomery's box-score: $1.3  bil- 
lion). Unworried by depression-pre- 
dicting calamity criers, Wood's thesis 
has been that if and when the pros- 
perity period runs out, profits garnered 
by the expansion will have strength- 
ened his reserves, should enable him to 
ride out the storm easily. 

Cash Cushion. Avery, on the other 
hand, steadfastly refusing to crawl out 
so far on the expansion limb, banks on 
tidy cash resources to put him in a spot 
where he can push ahead despite any 
substantial recession. 

Basic question intriguing observers 
watching these two top mail order 
houses is whether Sears’ new high-cost 
stores will be able to stand the gaff of 
declining sales and still operate at a 
profit. Of its 632 stores, 85 are Class 
A outlets, each of which must chalk up 


$5,000,000 or more business a year to 
stay in the black. 

Wood in the Lead. So far, Sears’ 
sales and profits have outpaced its rival, 
percentagewise. In the period 1939-48 
it hoisted sales 295%, profits 361%. In 
the same period Monty pushed sales up 
182%, while profits rose 201%. 

Right now, signs indicate that the 
long-awaited test of Wood’s and 
Avery's divergent policies may be close 


Harris & Ewing 
MonTGOMERY Warp’s AVERY 
The pattern was down 


at hand. Both companies have recently 
reported sales drops. With customers 
continuing to hunt for cheaper mer- 
chandise, the price trend may even sag 
further in the next few months—both 
firms’ ’49 catalogs, incidentally, feature 
a generally lower price level, as well 
as expanded offerings in the low-price 
field. 

No Winner Yet. Who has the better 
crystal ball? On the face of things, un- 
less an unusually severe recession is in 
the offing, Wood bids fair to hang on 
to his lead. Crux of the situation lies 
in just how far business levels must de- 
cline before his expansion program be- 
comes a burden. 

Those who have their chips on Sears 
insist that even if a price collapse such 
as Avery fears occurs, gsgn maw | 
Ward won't be in position to take ad- 
vantage of it. One reason: the com- 
pany has lost a lot of top talent; a 
monotonous procession of presidents, 
vice-presidents, and other key person- 
nel have walked out since last summer 
because of inability to get along with 
Avery. 

Meanwhile, Avery himself is sitting 
tight, confidently awaiting verification 
of his judgment. If he’s guessed wrong, 
he'll have to do some pretty fast mov- 
ing to win back his company’s com- 
petitive position. 
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LEND LESS DEAL 


Biz equipment dealers 
caught on credit hook; 
banks let them wriggle 


LasT MONTH'S EASING of credit restric- 
tions may have given a boost to one 
chunk of industry—cars, appliances, 
furniture, etc.—but it was no help to 
the lads trying to sell heavy apiyes 
items: machine tools, materials, hand- 
ling units, air conditioning and refriger- 
ation set-ups. They had the credit itch 
too, but, unlike the car and appliance 
boys, they couldn’t scratch it. 

The bankers were making them 
squirm. Happy over the lightened re- 
strictions on automobiles (they'd -help 
reduce whopping deposits on hand), 
they were c about softening up 
floor stock financing in heavy equip- 
ment lines. Money-lenders, they could- 
n't get steamed up about getting into 
the machinery business; and the way 
inventories were not moving, coupled 
with price drops on dealer stocks al- 
ready financed, brought them too close 
to the machinery for comfort. Result: 
heavy equipment dealers and distribu- 
tors are having rough sledding replen- 
ishing certain stock lines. 

Vicious Circle. This was also putting 
a crimp in production, had the indus- 
try running around in circles: dealers 
were being forced to hold up orders 
until seasonal demands guaranteed 
sales; manufacturers were being pushed 
into seasonal production peaks; cus- 
tomers’ quick-delivery demands could- 
n't be fulfilled. 

Manufacturing was feeling the pinch, 
and it was starting to hurt. Many com- 
panies, casting envious glances toward 
outfits like General Motors and General 
Electric—which had their own credit 
financing subsidiaries—took out their 
slide-rules, began some fast figuring. 

One Way Out? One company, 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., thought it had an answer, but 
officials were playing cagey about giv- 
ing out details. They want to see how 
it will work out first, hope to be able 
to crow about it later. Basically, how- 
ever, the scheme guarantees authorized 
Worthington dealers that the firm will 
repurchase gh from them up to 
a year after delivery. Within seven 
months it’s returnable at 80% of the pur- 
chase price; after that the fi is cut 
10% a month until 30% is reached (after 
12 months), when the company’s ob- 
ligation ceases. Worthington thinks this 
will tickle the banks, since it puts its 
own financial and credit status behind 
dealer loans. 
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Some banks won't go for it, though. 
Westinghouse Electric, pushing a sim- 
ilar plan, has found that rural lenders 
like to do business at the oid stand, 
tend to balk at such new-fangled no- 
tions. The company now has three men 
in the field who do nothing but try to 
overcome their reluctance. 

Tractor Troubles. This “show me” 
bent of country bankers is also making 
things tough for International Harves- 
ter and its tractor sales. Before the war, 
mechanical farm equipment was con- 
sidered an extravagance by many rural 
banks. Evidently some still think so, 
because International is now setting up 
a subsidiary Credit Corp. in an at- 
tempt to dynamite this credit log-jam. 

Further indication of how credit 
curbs are stalling equipment sales 
comes from the gasoline retailing trade 
-though not inthe heavy equipment 
class, it points up the ends to which 
business will go to hurdle the credit 
cunliieg tase To help West Coast 
gasoline station owners, who were hav- 
ing bank trouble financing their storage 
stocks, Bowser, Inc., introduced a me- 
tering device to measure the quantity 
of gas moved from the retailer's own 
tanks. Distributors keep the tanks full; 
the retailers, by inserting tokens bought 
from the distributors, pay for the gas 
as they use it, don’t get stuck with 
tanks as prices drop. Added advantage: 
they can always buy at current prices. 

Nose-Dive. These and other methods 
now being devised to rid business of its 
bank-credit itch are showing up in 
figures issued by the Federal Reserve 
System: commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans have taken a nose- 
dive in the few months, recently 
dipped a big $75 million in one week. 

The situation has its paradoxical 
side: while credit-cautious bankers are 
out stomping the country championing 
the virtues of private banking, de- 
nouncing the government's lending pol- 
icies and shaking their heads over the 
paucity of venture capital, the industri- 
alist, with a wry smile, frets about his 
dealer credit problem, wonders how he 
can cajole the banks into loosening up 
themselves. 


RAIL CRACK-UP 


Cast off by the Pennsy, 
debt-ridden L.I. Road 
finally jumps the rails 


DisowneD By its long-suffering parent 
—Penn. R.R.—and faced with the grim 
necessity of living within its income, 


the cost-battered, equipment-worn, and 
commuter-cursed Long Island Railroad 
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has finally sought refuge within the 
shelter of the Federal Bankruptcy Law. 
Thus ends one phase of a long (115 
years) and often troublous career. 
Plenty of Headaches. No single mis- 
deed can sum up the Long Island’s tale 
of woe. Its record is studded with a 
long and embarrassing list of manage- 
ment insurmountables and financial de- 
railments: below-par service, increas- 
ingly heavy debt, continuing operating 





wondering whether the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission a. a the 


peculiar problem the road faces: it ser- 
vices one of the country’s fastest grow- 
ing residential areas, but, unlike most 
roads—which depend upon freight for 
the major portion of their revenue—it 
relies on passengers for two-thirds of its 
income. In general, travelers ride for 
relatively short distances, and for the 
most part during morning and evening 


International 


CoMMUTING ON THE LI 


Added woe with every snow 


losses, dwindling cash, chronic com- 
plaints from commuters, fast-vanishing 
credit, and no borrowing capacity. Last 
month, staggering badly, it had no al- 
ternative but to- petition for bank- 
ruptcy, a step which caused its Pennsy 
parent to heave a long sigh of relief. 

The straw that finally broke the LI’s 
back was inadequate commuter fares. 
Rate increases had been granted the 
road from time to time—the latest on 
the eve of its bankruptcy—but they 
only served to postpone the inevitable 
day of reckoning. To harassed execu- 
tives it was the old story of “too little 
and too late.” 

For years the Long Island’s ne 
eccentricities have provided headline 
material for newspapers—a 10” snow, 
for instance, was ye enough to throw 
time-tables from five to 15 hours out 
of whack. Once, in normal weather, a 
train wheezed up the wrong line at one 
of the road’s junctions, with nobody 
discovering the blunder until a scenery- 
puzzled commuter informed the con- 
ductor. . 

Not So Funny. Such Alice-in-Won- 
derland absurdities were no joke to 
harried commuters, who sometimes 
counted themselves among the “for- 
gotten men” of rtation. Now the 
new turn of affairs has many of them 
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rush-hour periods. Fares simply have 
not kept up with the cost of carrying 
the load. 

Commuters also wonder about the 
“father-son” relationship between the 
LI and its parent. The Pennsy, they 
feel, frequently treats it more like an 
unwanted stepson or an orphan than a 
legitimate child. 

Paternity Without Profit. The Penn- 
- geome $100 million investment in 

e road includes the entire common 
stock, worth about $55 million; $40 
million in bonds (the LI couldn’t meet 
the March 1 maturity—the Pennsy as 
guarantor had to buy them back from 
bondholders); and about $6 million in 
advances. A 

Though willing to sell its wayward 
offspring, the Pennsy as yet has found 
no one ready to give it a home. The big 
obstacle: a $55 million credit tab. How 
the LI will repay this debt remains 
hazy. Its equipment is inadequate for 
the growing load of commuters it 
carries, and its rates are too low for 
profitable operation—controlled by the 
Pennsy for 48 years, it has paid divi- 
dends in only seven. 

Future Uncertain. Any plan of reor- 
ganization will probably include a re- 
view of the present rate structure, re- 
vision of operations, securing of new 
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equipment, and some method of debt 
scaling. Future relationship with the 
Pennsy is yet to be decided, but as 
ag creditor it can be expected to 
ook after its investment. Since it pur- 
chased a majority interest in 1901, it 
has paid over $100 million to foot the 
bill for the LI’s losses and meet its obli- 
gations, as well as to make improve- 
ments. 

Final decision as to the Long Island’s 
future will be made by the courts and 
the ICC. The problem is a tough, per- 
haps an insoluble one—both to private 
management and public authority. 


SKATE BRAKE 


Rink operators, tapping 
big market, worry about 
profit tumble this year 


ONCE THE PARTICULAR province of tots 
and teen-agers, in the last 10 years 
roller skating has come of age, now 
boasts the 18 to 30 age groups as its 
most enthusiastic devotees, plus‘a sub- 
stantial sprinkling of “oldsters” — 85 to 
50 years. 

No longer merely a “sport for sport’s 
sake,” it has matured into big business, 
with some 4,000 rinks (no one knows 
the exact number) keeping cash regis- 
ters ringing to the tune of more than 
$80 million in admissions a year. 

Chief lure for potential rink opera- 
tors has been the fact that the business 
is comparatively simple to operate, re- 

uires little specialized experience 
(though some know-how is a “must”). 
And the initial cash outlay can be kept 
to as low as $5,000. More lavish lay- 


outs can clip a bankroll for as much as 
$500,000. 

Bulk of the investment usually goes 
into the building (built from scratch, 
this can run to as high as $125,000). 
Other costs include several hundred 
pairs of skates—at about $11 per pair— 
an organ and loudspeaker system ($2,- 
000), heating plant, check and rest 
rooms, lighting and decoration, adver- 
tising, parking space, refreshment facili- 
ties, insurance, license fees, etc. 

Easy Pickings? In the past couple of 
years many a scant-capital enterpriser, 
casting a greedy eye at what looked 
like easy pickings, has jumped into the 
business wherever a suitable building 
was available (60’ by 120’, maple floor, 
no posts). Population size often made 
little difference—many roller rinks have 
managed to coin money even in farm 
communities with less than 500 inhab- 
itants. 

Some operators, grasping an oppor- 
tunity to tap the ice skating trade too, 
have installed portable maple floors on 
a cement base, alternate roller and ice 
business according to the season. The 
catch in such a set-up is the cost of a 
freezer plant: around $50,000 for a 
large-scale operation. On the other 
hand, profit prospects are apt to be 
greater. 

Gross: $500 a Week. With roller rink 
admissions averaging about 50¢ (in- 
cluding skate rental and checking), the 
ordinary layout can gross up to $500 a 
week at the height of the season — pro- 
vided the location is right. It can also 
drop to as low as $50 to $100. Larger 
rinks often gross $2,000 and up weekly, 
but the take varies greatly: income 
from two same-size operations may 
vary as much as $2,000 a week. 

All of which makes for a highly un- 


New York Roiier Rinx 
The kids are now a minority 


predictable business, a fact which many 
et-rich-quick-minded operators have 
Sievsittiecd to their sorrow. 

Down-Hill Run. Right now, along 
with various other segments of the 
economy, rink-runners are yma, that 
the roller boom is coasting down-hill — 
receipts have slumped 20 to 30% and 
more in some sections. Some operators, 
on the other hand, continue to show 
good grosses, lay the blame for recent 
failures to faulty operation, insufficient 
experience. 

But all of them look forward hope- 
fully to an even bigger boom if the 
economy wheels into high gear again. 


TOWN vs. TOWNE 


Stamford strike wounds 
healing, leave few scars 
after three years 


THREE YEARS AGO, to most of the 47,- 
000 inhabitants of Stamford, Conn., 
public relations was merely a pleasant 
phrase mouthed ‘by business bigwigs at 
Rot Club luncheons. To cynical 
Stamfordites it ended right there. In 
defense of their attitude they pointed 
bitterly to the worst strike in the city’s 
history: a five-month deadlock between 
Yale & Towne Co. and its 3,000 em- 
ployees. The town was clouded with 
recriminations. 

Close to a quarter of the city’s fam- 
ilies were directly affected by the tie 
up, and nearly everyone took sides. 
The quarrel received added heat 
through the unusual—and courageous— 
editorial stand of the Stamford Advo- 
cate, which lined up solidly with the 
strikers. 

Last month Forses sent a reporter 
to Stamford to see how well the 
wounds had healed, what scars re 
mained to mark the fight. First thing 
he found was that Stamford hasn’t for- 
gotten. 

Press Relations Better. When the 
subject of factory-community relations 
is brought up, “the Strike” is always 
the starting point of the conversation. 
Things are always better “since the 
strike,” or worse, or the same. Usually 
they're considered better. Press rela- 
tions, for instance: newsmen feel the 
big Stamford companies are now more 
open-handed in giving statements and 
interviews, in contrast with pre-strike 
times, when the prevailing attitude was 
a polite but firm brush-off. Also, for 
the record, they note that there have 
been no serious disputes since the big 
strike. 

More Lessons to Learn? On the 
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other hand, some of the top brass in 
the town’s dominant union, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
(AFL), voice the opinion that Yale & 
Towne execs have learned few lessons 
from the strike, despite the fact that its 
new Stamford division general man- 
ager, J. Bryan Williams, “has a lot of 
good ideas, tries to give labor a square 
deal.” 

Similar views are held by a good 
number of the general working public 
not employed by Yale & Towne, 
whether union-affiiated or not. Thus a 
young bakery worker insisted that he'd 
almost rather not work at all than work 
for Yale & Towne, though he wasn’t 
quite sure why. 

For the past three years, however, 
the lock company has made a deter- 
mined effort to build community good- 
will through such methods as mailing 
the plant paper and other literature to 
the city’s “opinion makers,” conducting 
frequent open-house days for inter- 
ested groups, giving the press a look 
at company books, and correcting the 
unfounded reputation for paying low 
wages by redesigning paychecks to 
show workers’ full earnings rather than 
merely those left after authorized de- 
ductions. 

Pitney Is Tops. Among the four or 
five largest employers in Stamford, Pit- 
ney-Bowes, maker of postage meters, 
Schick (electric shavers), and Conde 
Nast (publications) are mentioned 
most often today as the best places to 
work, Even union men admit gruding- 
ly that Pitney is a good employer, de- 
spite the fact that its union is “only a 
company one.” 

Yale & Towne, however, found a de- 
fender in a newsman, who felt the lock 
company would be the best bet for a 
young man eager to carve a career. 
Next on his list: Pitney-Bowes, Norma 
Hoffman Co. (bearings). 

Perhaps the most important out- 
eS of the strike is the Citizens La- 

t Management Committee, formed 
by disinterested members of the pub- 
lic to work for community-industry 
harmony. The executive committee of 
the group has six management men, six 
labor representatives, and six members 
of the “public” speaking for every re- 
ligious and racial group. Through pri- 
vate meetings and public forums an 
attempt is made to get each side to 
realize that the other is made up of 
reasoning human beings. The commit- 
tee takes at least partial credit for the 
past three strike-free years, points with 
pride to the findings of a recent im- 
partial study by the Edward Hazen 
Foundation: better labor-management 
feeling in Stamford than ever before. 

Radio Forum. Aware that a much 
greater atmosphere of sweet reason- 
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ableness in labor-management discus- 
sions is usually evident when members 
of the public “sit in,” the Stamford 
committee is currently stressing public 
forum broadcasts, feels they have been 
a major educational force. In some re- 
spects it has done its work almost too 
well: the local machinists’ union is 
withdrawing from: participation, com- 
plaining that its representatives are be- 
coming too much in tune with man- 
agement thinking. The union’s more 
militant leaders, suspicious of the “glad 
handing” and informal dinner gather- 
ings which have been the core of com- 


mittee operations, accuse management 
of using data gathered at meetings 
against the union during contract ne- 
gotiations. 

Sour ‘Notes. This was one of the few 
discords discovered in the general har- 
mony now prevailing between Stam- 
ford and its big factories. The only 
other sour note: the reluctance of the 
casual public to give Yale & Towne 
credit for trying to jack up its below- 
par labor relations score. Apparently it 
takes more ‘than a few years of hard 
work to erase the black mark of a se- 
vere strike. 





To the # iggthooen crowd, a bank is 


merely the most imposing edifice in 
town—a sort of miniature Fort Knox 
which stores money instead of gold. 
Never would it be associated with 
their favorite juke-joint. 

Thinking that the low, steady 
hum of bank jive would be of inter- 
est to today’s rug-cutters, the Stam- 
ford Trust Co., along with leading 
Stamford, Conn., manufacturers, 
has instituted a series of month- 
long exhibits for high school stu- 
dents designed to dramatize the re- 
lationship between banking and in- 
dustry—and, yes, banking and juke- 
joints. 

There'll be no fitterbugging in the 
aisles, but the bank will show the 
students—through talks, tours, and 
exhibits—how banks help business, 
and how business helps Stamford. 





TOURS FOR TEENS 





Big manufacturets, like Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., display 
their wares in the bank’s lobby 
(above); explain how — through 
bank cooperation—jobs and ‘prosper- 
ity come to the city.. Other exhibi- 
tors lined up: Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co., 
Schick, Inc., Norma+Hoffman Bear- 
ing Corp. 

The tours take pupils behind the 
scenes into the cages and vaults, 
are interspersed with talks by bank 
officials and industry leaders. Sure- 
fire hit: flashing $1,000 bills to the 
bug-eyed moppets. 

Only one phase of. an extensive, 
community-wide project emphasiz- 
ing the varied role of banking in 
local activities, the Stamford -pro- 
gram is already finding imitators in 
other communities, 
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DINNER DATA 


More food than facts at 
business press parties: 
a “soup-to-nuts” report 


NOTHING LIKE A corporation press party 
to break up a reporter’s day. Always a 
free cocktail, soft carpets, comfortable 
chairs, and the rich atmosphere of a 
handsome hotel suite or luncheon club. 

Makes the reporter feel like a mil- 
lionaire. It’s supposed to. It’s also sup- 
posed to mellow him up to a point 
where he can’t help but write lengthily 
and pleasantly about the corporation 
tossing the party. 

Wha o Extras? The only hitch is 
that after covering such shindigs for a 
few years a reporter gets spoiled. For 
a while pleasant surroundings and a 
press release are usually enough to send 
him home in a cooperative frame of 
mind—he can’t think of anything very 
profound to ask the corporation presi- 
dent anyway, so it doesn’t make much 
difference if he’s really more interested 
in a second Scotch and soda. But some 
time during his second year he starts 
taking the sumptuous life for granted, 
even gripes a bit about the lack of 
variety in the hors d’oeuvres. It’s then 
that he begins to look for some “extras” 
—like interesting facts about the com- 
pany, or, if his interests are still for 
the most part gustatory, a good three- 
course lunch. 

Food and Figures. Something to suit 
both tastes was provided in New York 
City a few weeks ago when Commer- 
cial Credit Co. and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric announced their year-end state- 
ments. To add zest to the not too star- 
tling news that CCC had just completed 
the biggest year in its history, the com- 
pany fed lamb chops and mushrooms 
to 15 members of the press in a private 
dining room of the “Cloud Club,” opu- 
lent executives’ aerie atop New York's 
77-story Chrysler Building. 

Invitation was by telegram: 


MR MALCOLM FORBES, FORBES 
120 FIFTH AVE. NYC. 
OUR VICE CHAIRMAN HOWARD 
L. WYNEGAR CORDIALLY INVITES 
YOU AND YOUR FATHER OR 
STAFF REPRESENTATIVE TO PRESS 
LUNCHEON AT CLOUD CLUB 
CHRYSLER BUILDING, WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 28RD 12:30 O’CLOCK. 
PURPOSE REVIEWING COMPANY’S 
ANNUAL REPORT, RELEASE 
THURSDAY A.M. FEBRUARY 24TH. 
APPRECIATE WIRING REPLY 
COLLECT. 
THOMAS O. MCDAVID 
DIRECTOR OF 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT Co. 


When Forses “staff representative” 
showed up promptly at 12:30 he was 
greeted cordially by McDavid, offered 
his choice of cocktails, and then left to 
sip it in peace while contemplating the 
magnificent view of upper Manhattan 
stretched out below him. Pretty soon 
an amiable gentleman ambled over to 
remark that, strange as it might seem, 
the RCA Building towering up in the 
left foreground was actually shorter 
than the Chrysler building. “Get down 
here and peek over the sill and you'll 
see how much shorter it actually is.” 

“Fascinating,” replied the Forses 
man, squatting too. It was quite ex- 
hilarating to be able to cut RCA down 
to size so simply. 

“Imagine what an atom bomb would 
do to this town,” remarked the gentle- 


Gwitym PRICE 


He had the answers 


man as they squinted over the barri- 
cade. 

And Small Talk. Consideration of this 
glum prospect was interrupted by the 
announcement of luncheon. The guests 
seated themselves at one broad-beamed 
oval table for 12 and two smaller ones 
of four each. Tomato juice, lamb chops, 
bacon, mushrooms, chocolate ice cream, 
Medalist cigars, and small talk occupied 
the better part of 40 minutes, so that it 
was 1:50 before the group got down to 
the serious business of “reviewing the 
company’s annual report.” 

The riendly gentleman, who it then 
developed was vice-chairman Wynegar, 
arose and talked until 2:07, during the 
course of which he described the com- 
pany’s operations in the fields of auto- 
mobile financing, insurance, and sundry 
manufacturing sidelines. By the time 
he had finished and asked for ques- 
tions, the press generally was so con- 
tent or somnolent that it could think of 
only a half-dozen queries, each of 
which was answered fully. The meet- 
ing broke up about 2:30. 
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To newsmen more interested in facts 
than food the Westinghouse press party 
the following Monday provided a some- 
what different atmosphere. A more 
modest affair, it was held at 3:00 P.M. 
in the spacious Pillemente Suite of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. In this case a 
letter was deemed sufficient to get out 
the group: 

“Next week Gwilym A. Price, presi- 
dent of Westinghouse, will have avail- 
able figures on the company’s opera- 
tions in 1948. We felt this would be a 
natural time to discuss at an informal 
press interview any questions you may 
have about the year just completed, or 
about prospects for 1949. . . .” Seven- 
teen newsmen showed up. 

The Inevitable Cocktail At the door 
the Forses man was greeted by pub- 
licity manager Charles Fry and im- 
mediately introduced .to President 
Price. He picked up a press release and 
the proffered cocktail, ambled Pe the 
second and larger room of the ‘suite, 
where he was left to his own devices 
for some five minutes. Just about time 
enough to scan the release. Periodically 
a waiter circulated with refills. 

At 3:10 Price walked in, sat down in 
one of 20-odd chairs placed in a circle 
around the sides of the room and talked 
for eight minutes on Westinghouse’s 
past and prospects. He then closed his 
mouth and waited for questions. 
Thrown back on their own initiative, 
the reporters managed to think up in- 
teresting topics of discussion for over 
an hour. Shuffling through a sheaf of 
reports, Price came up with answers to 
practically everything asked, even came 
through with some military information 
which a few minutes later he thought 
better of and asked to be kept off the 
record, 

Apparently most reporters got about 
as much out of the one press conference 
as the other. A hock on the N.Y. 
Times and the Wall St. Journal next 
day showed that the two firms reaped 
almost equal editorial attention, with 
the edge going to Westinghouse: 17 to 
16% inches in the Times, 16 to 13% in 
the Journal. 


PEACE FIGHT 


World Federalist push 
for peace finds ally in 
top management men 


OrF-HAND you might think that plar- 
ning world government to cure current 
international ailments would be 4 
fruitful as pitting a kitten against 4 
cement mixer. The United World Fed- 
eralists disagree. Under the vigorous 
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leadership of 28-year-old Yale alum- 
nus and war vet Cord Meyer, Jr., 
they’re a crusading throng dedicated 
to persuading the rest of the country 
that it’s out of step in the peace parade. 
In two years they've done plenty of per- 
suading: UWF’s current 40,000 dues- 
paying membership makes it the king- 
pin among some half-dozen similar or- 
ganizations. 

With eloquent logic, UWF members 
will explain to anyone willing to listen 
that the only way to permanent peace 
is a federated world government. Its 
pattern: a three-way split—executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches—mod- 
eled roughly after that of the U.S. 
Such a one-world set-up, contend the 
Federalists, would enable it to enforce 
world peace. First step: a United Na- 
tions convention to draft a world con- 
stitution, just as the 18 American col- 
onies did back in 1787. 

Union or Oblivion. To World Fed- 
eralists, the difficulties confronting the 
establishment of an international fed- 
eration today are no greater than those 
which faced our great-grandfathers. 
And with atomic war now on the 
horizon, they insist there’s absolutely 
no other way to avert the doom of civ- 
ilization. Pacts, leagues, and armed 
truces are a frail cork in a highly 
charged bottle. To UWFs it’s a ques- 
tion of either world government or 
oblivion. 

Scoffers who charge them with be- 
ing a group of amateur dreamers are 
liable to have a battle on their hands 
~if only a verbal one. In rebuttal the 
Federalists cite the growing number of 
business men who have joined their 
ranks, Shrewd-minded executives have 


Corp Meyer, Jr. 
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Labor Scene 


Quality First 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


ONCE AGAIN “the customer is always 
right.” After nearly eight years of 
playing the underdog, Mr. and Mrs. 
Consumer have been crowned King 
and Queen of the buyers’ market. 

Industry is paying heed to the 
new regime, is beginning to cater 
to the whims and fancies of the 
regal pair—first with lower prices 
and now with campaigns to improve 
the quality of products. 

At first blush it would 
appear that the business of 

improving quality was the 
engineer's job. It used to 
be. Now the MECHANIC 
approach to the problem is 
being supplemented by the 
HUMANIC touch. More 
than ever, management 
recognizes that all the slick 
machinery, all the technician’s blue- 
prints and slide-rules won't go far 
unless the employees take enough 
pride in their jobs to want to turn 
out a quality product. 

In fact, so convinced is top brass 
of this simple thesis that most of the 
quality control programs now in 
operation are under the direction of 
es relations departments. 

Here are some pointers on the 
kind of stimulants companies are 
using to revive the quality objective 
among workers. 

One thing that companies pushing 
uality-mindedness among rank-and- 
ilers have in common is a good pithy 

slogan. U.S. Rubber’s “Quality Is A 
Good Habit,” for example. Alexander 
Smith Co. uses “Nearly Right Won't 
Do.” Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
does a good job of stressing the 
economic aspects of quality with 
these two: “Quantity Plus Quality 
Means Jobs” and “Quality Makes 
Sales, Sales Make Jobs.” 

If your company doesn’t have a 
good slogan on hand, getting one is 
easy. Run a slogan contest with 
about two hundred dollars’ worth of 
prizes as the incentive. In addition 
to furnishing the needed slogan, such 
a contest will provide a good step- 
ping stone to the rest of the 


campaign. 


Next is.the visualization approach. 
For example, Bigelow has set up ex- 


hibits in each department. These 
contain actual samples of defective 





work on one side and good quality 
output on the other. Large posters 
carry the appropriate messages. 

SKF Industries uses a variation. 
Every week the department that has 
the greatest number of rejects re- 
ceives the “junk wagon award.” This 
piece of claptrap with defective ma- 
terials remains in the department 
until the rejects record improves. 

Westinghouse is another 
company that uses dra- 
matic devices to get the 
quality story across. In 
some of its plants, for in- 
stance, letters of com- 
plaints from customers are 
— on the bulletin 

oards. Another outfit uses 
a more positive angle to 
get results. Once a month 
it puts out a tear-sheet called “Let- 
ters We Like,” consisting of excerpts 
from complimentary letters received 
from satisfied customers. 

In any program designed to im- 
bue workers with the importance of 
quality, foremen must be brought 
into the picture. At Bigelow, fore- 
men interest was started with a con- 
test. Supervisors were encouraged to 
submit 200-word essays on how they 
could improve quality in their de- 
partments. Result: over 200 ideas. 

But all of these are only starters. 
The development of quality-minded- 
ness is a year-round job. All the 
plants visited on this story have an 
induction procedure whereby new 
employees are drilled on the impor- 
tance of putting out a good swadait 

One widely used technique is to 
take the newcomer on a tour of the 
plant before he starts his job. Ham- 
mered home is the point that no 
matter how small the task, quality 
is important if the final swediel is 
to satisfy the customer and stand 
up to competition. 

Another method used by some is 
to award service pins every year to 
workers who maintain good quality 
in their operations. At Johns-Man- 
ville, workers are periodically shown 
a two-reel movie dealing with the 
importance of quality. Bigelow-San- 
ford also uses this type of visual aid. 
Each of these motion pictures stresses 
the fact that good products are 
made by people—not machines. 
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that reputation for down-to-earth prac- 
ticality which any idealistic program 
needs for an anchor; furthermore, have 
the money and influence to ‘give the 
plan the push it needs to become an 
effective force for world peace. 

Dynamite in the Cellar. Perhaps 
the most vocal of Cord Meyer's prac- 
tical followers is Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio president W. T. Holliday, to 
whom the prevention of World War 
III is the Number One concern of 
American business: “Either we tackle 
this problem first and help solve it, or 
we won't have to worry much longer 
about any of our business problems. A 
company has no problems when it 
doesn’t exist. If you know your cellar 
contains a hundred pounds of dyna- 
mite, with fuse attached, of which you 
don’t know the length but do know 
the other end is lit, is it your main job 
to see that the beds are made and the 
cupboard is filled?” 

Other business leaders who echo 
Holliday’s cry include International 
Latex President A. N. Spanel, Kidder 
Peabody partner Randolph Compton, 
]. H. Whitney & Co. partner Alexander 
Standish, Fiduciary Trust Co. Chair- 
man D. M. Spencer, IT&T Vice-presi- 
dent Courtlandt Otis, Macy Vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer Edwin F. Chinlund, 
General Foods Chairman Clarence 
Francis, General Mills President Harry 
A. Bullis, A. B. Dick Co. director Edi- 
son- Dick, and Lehman Brothers part- 
ner Arthur Bunker—top-bracket list- 
ings in anybody’s Who's Who. 

ls it Practical? Among UWF’s more 
prominent opponents are author Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and UN delegate Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, who argue that while 
world federalism may be a desirable 
ideal, its achievement lies so far in the 
future that it’s no solution to the 
world’s present problems. More ve- 
hement critics are the Communists on 
the left and the McCormick-Hearst 
papers on the right, each of which 
screams that the idea is a plot fostered 
by the other to achieve world domi- 
nance. 

In refuting their detractors the Fed- 
eralists have logic as their ally, find 
few to contradict their contention that 
the only alternative to world union is 
war or constant preparation for war, in 
either case an impossible financial and 
political burden on democratic free- 
doms. 

What about Russia? Though the 
UWFs have more than ordinary faith 
in the innate mental soundness of their 
fellows, for all their yearning for peace 
they don’t advocate eliminating na- 
tional armaments until world govern- 
ment becomes a reality. To the | m 
question, “What about Russia?” they 
answer: That’s a bridge which can be 


crossed after America decides to go 
along. Their hope: Russia may join 
when she sees the rest of the world hop 
on the bandwagon. 

Unreal? Impractical? The Federal- 
ists reply rhetorically: “Do you have a 
better suggestion?” 


GRAVE MATTER 


Forbes reporter works 
graveyard shift, learns 
how to die young 


Ir SOUNDED LIKE a voice from the 
grave. In fact, it was a voice from the 
grave. 

“I died too young,” it whispered in 
sepulchral tones. 

ForBEs reporter, an nes a writer 
seeking inspiration in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery, froze in his tracks, cocked one 
eyebrow skyward as he stared at the 
nattily-dressed, pin-stripe-suited figure 
perched wraith-like on the tombstone. 

“Who—who are you?” stammered our 
scribe. 

The figure fixed him with a glittering 
but sorrowful eye. 

“I,” said the voice hollowly; “I am 
]. Wellington Moneyworth. I am ready 
to be interviewed.” 

“Interviewed?” 

Not Busy Now. “Of course; I always 
keep my appointments, young man— 
efficiency, that’s the ticket. Proceed, 
please. I’m a busy man. That is”—he 
heaved a long sigh—“I was a busy man. 
That’s why I died too young, you see.” 

“T'm afraid I don’t see.” 

Smaller Quarters. “It’s quite simple, 
really.” He settled himself on the tomb- 
stone and crossed one neatly-creased 
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trouser leg over the other. “You see, I 
worked so hard building up my busi- 
ness—you know the Moneyworth Bottle 
Cap Corp., of course—that I just didn’t 
have the time to take care of myself 
properly. As a result, I’ve had to take 
much smaller quarters.” He surveyed 
the six-foot grave disconsolately. “Why, 
in the old days my desk alone was 
nearly this size.” 

“And I had three telephones, and a 
swivel chair, too,” he added, somewhat 
irrelevantly. 

“I'm sure it must have been a very 
nice swivel chair,” said our reporter, at 
a loss. 

The Sedentary Life. “The best money 
could buy,” said Moneyworth, sighing 
again. “Yes, I loved that old swivel 
chair. Why, do you realize, young man, 
that except for Sundays that chair gave 
me just about the only exercise I ever 
got? tiny deme 29 from my desk to 
the file, you know.” , 

“But—don’t you—I mean, didn’t you 
—didn’t you even play golf or any- 
thing?” 

“Oh, of course—of course. Thirty-six 
holes every Sunday. Had to hustle to 
finish before dark, I can tell you.” 

“But that’s no way to exercise, Mr. 
Moneyworth; why... .” 

“Call me Joe, son—we’re not very for- 
mal around here.” 

“O.K.—Joe. Well, about exercising— 
that’s no way to do: sit around on your 
sit around all week and then beat 
yourself out on Sunday. Was that the 
only exercising you did?” 

“Well, I used to play a little Gin 
Rummy once in a while,” he said de- 
fensively. “We have an occasional game 
here, too—after hours, of course. Per- 
haps you'd care to sit in some time.” 

“Uh—no—no, thanks,” said our scribe. 
He glanced around at the white rows 
of tombstones and nervously pulled out 
a cigarette. 

“Have a cigar,” said Moneyworth, 
proffering one from a box somewhere 
in back of him. Corona Corona. Christ- 
mas present from young Bemis over 
there.” He gestured vaguely off to his 
left. Our reporter darted a quick look 
over his shoulder. 

“Bemis?” 

The Pace That Kills. J. B. Bemis. 
Vice-president of Preston Pretzels, you 
know. Nice chap, J. B. Had a great 
future, too. Shame he had to go so 
young—43. Five years younger than I 
am—was. He’s over there in row three. 
Had a bad heart, but he insisted on 
playing three sets of fast tennis every 
Saturday and Sunday. Couldn't stand 
the pace. And on top of that he 
wouldn’t cut down on his smoking. 
Burned up three boxes of cigars a day.” 

“I see,” said our reporter, hurriedly 
clinching his cigarette. 
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“It was too bad, of course, thou 
we were all glad to have Bemis join 
our organization here. Got several new 
members coming soon, too. Opening up 
a whole new wing to make room for 
them, in fact. Maybe you know some 
cf them: A. B. Jones, of Acme Co., 
C. D. Smith, of Ideal Corp... .” 

“A. B, Jones? Smith? But they're not 
-not here, are they?” 

“No, not yet—but they're expected 
any day now.” 

“But good heavens, they're both 
young men—neither of them is 50 yet.” 

“Yes, but you see, they're breaking 
the rules—if they continue we'll have to 
send for them.” - 

“Rules?” 
That Tired Feeling. “Of course. Tak 
Jones, for instance. He’s breaking our 
“moderation in all things” rule. Burns 
himself up all day, taking time for only 
a quick snack at lunch, then loads up 
with a heavy meal at night, when he’s 
tired out. Then, instead of relaxing in 
the evening, he works some more; he 
even takes his troubles to bed with 
him—young man, troubles make a very 
unsatisfying bed companion—and won- 
ders why he has that tired feeling every 

morning.” 

“I see. But what about Smith? 
What’s wrong with him? He certainly 
looks the picture of health.” : 

“Ah—of course, of course. That’s one 
of the msidious things about it. As a 
matter of fact, however, Smith is suf- 
ering from under-nourishment.” 

“Under-nourishment? But the man 
eats the very best of everything.” 

No Vacations. “I know, but he’s still 
under-nourished. He eats well, but he 
doesn’t eat the proper things, you see. 
Then there’s young Williams, head of 
Williams, Inc. He’s a worry-wart. 
Frets and stews about everything. Got 
a bad temper, too. Blows his top four 
or five times a week. That’s the onl 
exercise he ever gets. Why, he hasnt 
even had a vacation in three years.” 
He shook his head sadly. “He'll be tak- 
ing one soon, though—a nice long one.” 

“I see what you mean,” said the man 
from Forses, instinctively retreating a 
step. 

“Anyway, they’ve all been sent the 
usual warnings, of course.” 

“Warnings? How do you mean?” 

Danger Signs. “Symptoms: nervous 
headaches, tension, hardening of the 
arteries, shortness of breath, persistent 
fatigue, pain over the heart—the regu- 
lar thing, you know.” 

“Yes—yes, of course,” said our scribe, 
taking a quick feel of his pulse. 

“Well, young man,-I have a board 
meeting—is there anything else I can 
tell you?” 

“No—no, thanks, Mr. Moneyworth. 
I mean—Joe, I-uh—I think I'd bet- 
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ter be running along, if you don't 
mind.” 

“Well, drop in again some time— 
when you can stay a while.” 

“Tll do that,” muttered our reporter, 
beating a hasty retreat. Then, as he put 
space between himself and the long 
rows of white tombstones: ,“In a pig's 
eye I will.” 


QUARTERLY POLL 


Price and profit dips on 


way, say experts; sales, 
production, to stay firm 


Three months ago Forses panel of 
economists could not point a collective 
finger at any single major economic 
problem.. There were problems, all 
right, but each expert had his own par- 
ticular brand. Today, in their second 
quarterly forecast for ’49, they’re band- 
ed together—united and unanimous. 
The problem is PRICES. The fore- 
cast: they'll come down. Not with a 
thud, though—gently, with a slow, 
steady pressure which will “bring about 
a gradual downward adjustment in the 
higher-priced segments of the economy, 


without incurring substantial unem- 


loyment.” 

io wo Stable. Though many 
panel members believe both unem- 
ployment and production will sta 
pretty much where they are, or drift 
slightly downward, difficulty is ex- 
pected in “maintaining production 
while the price structure recedes.” If 
industry can do this trick, not only will 
the price problem be licked, but “con- 
tinued near-peak employment, with im- 
proved purchasing power,” will be a 
happy turn of events in the months 
ahead. 

The future has other rosy aspects. 
In addition to the comfortable employ- 
ment and income levels anticipated, the 
diagnosticians see favorable factors in 
“the cautious attitude of business men,” 
and, as another puts it, the “Congres- 
sional opposition to Truman Socialism.” 
The continued high demand for steel 
also augurs well for the coming quar- 
ter. With mills booming along at er 
capacity, one forecaster sees enough of 
the metal available to medicate the in- 
dustrial pellagra caused by steel short- 
ages in many production diets. 

Not only steel, but most other raw 
materials are expected to flow easier 
with warmer weather. With agriculture 
in a solid position, seasonal upswings in 


both production and sales on their way, 
and continued government spending 
filling up many an order book, the 
economic pulse-takers feel the economy 
will “perk” along at a fast clip. 

Parity Problems. Though government 
1 cg looms as a short-term favor- 
able factor, the extended support of 
parity prices is viewed with alarm. 
Fear tha‘ such buttressing prevents a 
lowering of living costs to a “natural 
level” impels one observer to look for- 
ward to a continued shortage in con- 
sumer spending power that will put the 
lid on demand, have a chilling effect on 
production. 

No Major Strikes? Also unfavorable, 
in view of the need for price reduc- 
tions, will be labor's battle to maintain 
high wages. As prices go down pro- 
duction costs will also have to drop; if 
labor takes an adamant stand against a 
smaller paycheck, competition will 
force iments in production, with 
resultant lay-offs. However, with a 
modicum of reasonableness on labor's 
part, most of the panel believe that the 
coming months will see few labor dis- 
putes, small changes in wages, only a 
slight decline in employment. “Look 
for strike threats from large unions,” 
says one economist, “but with no major 
closing of plants resulting.” 





TO AN ASTRONOMER THE SIGN 
AT LEFT STANDS FOR VENUS 


TO EVERYONE, THIS GULF SIGN 
STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


e This Gulf emblem on any product stands 
for two guarantees of excellence. One visible, 


one invisible. 


The visible guarantee is evidenced by the 
plant and properties that make Gulf one of the 


largest producers and refiners of crude oil. 
The invisible guarantee is the determination 


of Gulf to make the best petroleum products 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


that skill, science, loyal employees and alert 
management can jointly achieve. 


Gulf Refining Company 


‘General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Viewed as a major threat to business 
is the current batch of “hostile” legisla- 
tion in the Congressional hopper. Pres- 
ent tax proposals, say panel members, 
are most unfavorable; no good is seen 
in “high taxes on productive effort,” 
while “governments (federal, state and 
local) refuse to reduce expenditures.” 
But one forecaster injects this hopeful 
note: “Taxes will be much smaller than 
requested by the President.” Fs 

ofits Down. Though one expert 
takes a dim view of the government’s 
“determination to use inflation as a 
business stimulant,” most feel that 
Washington is whistling in the dark, 
expect no further inflation. Says one: 
“It has run its course, and deflationary 
tendencies will characterize ‘the situa- 
tion during this quarter.” Following 
this thought through, the entire panel 
predicts slimmer profits—by 6 to 20%. 
But sales volume is expected to hold 
its own, either “declining moderately” 
or “increasing slightly.” 

The latter cannot be said for stock 
prices. Listings will move “sidewise or 
downwards,” aided and abetted by a 
low trading volume. The majority of 
observers feel the international situation 
will not have too great an effect on the 
market, as they anticipate little or no 
change on the world front. However, 
the repercussions of the Atlantic Pact— 
and Western military alliance—will pro- 
duce “continued tensions,” according to 
one economist. Another sees an easing 
of the friction between Russia and the 
Western countries that might result in 


| increased trade and “little talk of war 


occurring in the near future.” 
In general, the short-term outlook 
is good—with qualifications. 





Economists participating in 
ForBEs quarterly forecasts in- 
clude the following: 

William T. Livingston, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 

V. Orval Watts, Foundation for 
Economic Education. 

O. A. Day, Wilson & Co. 

Oscar P. Pearson, Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. 

E. R. King, Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

S. Morris Livingston, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Murray Shields, Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 

N. R. Whitney, Procter & 
Gamble Co. 

Numbers of other contributors, 
for various personal or business 
reasons, prefer to participate 
anonymously, ; 
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Few things give you so 
much real value at such low cost as 
the telephone. Sometimes, as in 
emergencies. the value is beyond 
price. 

The telephone is indispensable in 
the smooth running of a household. 
It saves countless steps and time. 


Helps with the shopping. Runs 
down town. Calls a doctor. Makes 


- home a safer place. Provides un- 


limited capacity for friendship, suc- 
cess and good times. Enables every 


BELL 


COST IS SMALL 


business to do more business and do 
it better. 


Your telephone is more valuable 
than ever today because there are 
40% more telephones than there 
were three years ago. This means 
you can call more people and more 
can call you. 


And the cost is still low. Increases 
in telephone rates are much less than 
the increases in most other things 
you buy. They average only a penny 
or so per call. © 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders 
Reveal How They Rose to the Top 


What traits do you need to reach the top? 
The fascinating stories of America’s fifty leaders 
provide the answer. 


Many are the intriguing quirks of fate which 
layed a part in the careers of “America’s Fifty 

oremost Business Leaders’ while working to 
the top. Most interesting are the ways they 
sensed their opportunities and utilized them to 
the utmost. 


James H. Rand’s confidence in his own visible 


index invention made him launch his own busi- 
ness in competition with his father. 


This unique volume contains innumerable 
other sidelights on how these fifty men climbed 
to their present positions of eminence. 


Here are business biographies you will turn 
to often for inspiration and practical suggestions 
on how to get more out of your business life. 
Order your copy of “The Life Stories of Ameri- 
ca’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders” today. 
Simply return this ad with remittance of $5. 

N. Y. C. add 2%) to Dept. 91, B. C. Forbes & 

‘ons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., New 





York 11, N. Y. 
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Own Your Own 


KELLOGG 


Setect-O- Prion 


Automatic P 
and Pa 


e You may never see these losses on 
the books—but they can be a serious 
drain on your profits! 


Man-hours lost because people are 
away from their d«sks . . . Decisions 
held up or muffed by lack of facts 
right when they’re needed . . . Hours 
wasted for the executive staff because 
it can’t get together for a conference 
... Time wasted for everyone because 
the central switchboard is jammed 
with “inside” cails . . . Outside calls 
delayed, with orders lost or cus- 
tomers antagonized. 


Do away with all of these losses with 
Kellogg Select-O-Phone System. It’s 
economical to buy, simple to install, 
needs no operator, involves no rental. 
It pays for itself in direct savings in 
as few as two years. 





ey True Telephone Sys- 

Completely private 
a pow ee A din. 
instant dial service for 
5 to 48 desks. Anyone 
can call anyone else— 
or initiate a full confer- 
ence. Fully. automatic— 
cuts switchboard load 
25 te 50 percent. 


Nothing on your desk but a telephone, 
~~ A ~~ privacy always. 


e Mail the Coupon for Full Details 


Select-O-Phone Division 

Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
6670 S$. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 
Please send the facts on how Select-O-Phone 
can save money for ovr company. 


NAME 





COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE 
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NEW IDEAS 


.». in welding equipment, television promotion, 
office accessories, manufacturing aids 


PRIVATE YEHUDI 


“I'm in—but I’m out.” Telephone call- 
ers of tomorrow will self-consciously 
proceed to talk to “the little man who 
wasn't there” through Sway. eal 
the automatic answering device shown 
here. With the phone placed in a felt- 
lined cradle, the machine automatically 


“lifts the receiver” on the second ring 
of the bell, simultaneously starts a 
phonograph record containing instruc- 
tions to the caller in the owner’s voice. 
Explaining that he’s not there, he tells 
the caller to record his message at the 
sound of a chime. The wn is re- 
peated for subsequent calls. 

(Mohawk Business Machines, 748 
Fifth Ave., New York, N, Y.) 


VIDEO BAIT 


In Boston, Papa’s consumer resistance 
to television promotion is being taxed 
to the limit. Summerfield Co., big Bean 
City department store, is now installing 
7-inch-screen television sets in private 
homes on a $1l-a-day rental basis. Sets 
must be kept at least 15 days; if held 
over 90 days, paid rentals may be ap- 
plied against purchase of the set. 
Pitched so that any child could under- 
stand the offer, advertisements brought 
in over 50 inquiries in one day. 

(Summerfield Co., 511 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass.) 


LEDGER LUGGER 


Come inventory time, muscle fatigue 
usually overcomes the hapless clerk 
stuck with the job of toting the bulky 
inventory pad. “Rollo-Pad,” a new 
mobile stand, puts a smile on his face 
by holding the troublesome pad in 
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four different writing positions, can be 
rolled along beside stock shelves. A 
retractable rubber-covered step helps 
in peering at top-shelf items, is also 
used as pad-holder when counting 
hands-and-knees-located 

(Shannon-Hawk Products, Box $29, 
Sharon, Pa.) 


PEN PANACEA 


If your ball point pen refuses to write 
under “water, or is balky at 50,000. 
foot altitudes, you'll be interested in a 
newly marketed replacement kit that 
guarantees to rejuvenate the 124,000, 
000-odd pens of some 40 nationally 
distributed brands. Kit consists of a 
refill cartridge (ball point, ink barrel, 
and ink), and eight “adapters,” one to 
three of which are used, depending 
upon the make of pen to be revitalized. 
Unit is installed in a jiffy, has a patented 
ink trap that eliminates leaking, ac. 
cumulation, and condensation. 

( Fisher Pen Co., 3658 North Broad. 
way, Chicago, Ill.) 


LIGHTER ITEM 


Said to be the world’s only auto 
matic jet lighter, a new “smoker's aid’ 
has one flame for cigarettes and cigars, 
a separate jet torch for lighting pipes. 
A tilt of the hand generates the jet. 
Pocket-size, the lighter boasts the small. 
est jet mechanism to be used for this 
purpose, is push-button operated, pro- 
tected with a safety catch. It comes 
chrome or gold-plated, in a flannel o 
leather case. 

(Ansbro and Mason, Inc., Hotel 
Plaza, Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


SHOCK PROTECTOR 
Many pours will be literally jolted 
into using the gadget pictured here. 
Of molded synthetic material, the but- 













ton-shaped, flexible insert presses into 
lamp sockets, prevents shocks to fingers, 
checks loosening of bulbs by vibration. 
A brass center-ring makes the electrical 
contact when the bulb is screwed in, 
breaks the circuit when the lamp is re- 
moved. 

(Container Specialty Co., 2034 E. 
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aq 45 Specialists Present 

so) New Reading Course 
in Executive Technique 

An interesting new booklet offered free 
to men and women who want to secure 
a real mastery of modern management 

write I techniques is really an Introduction to the 
000. Course. It explains the purpose _of the 
4 Course and its organization and lists the 
| in af forty-five nationally known specialists who 
that § have written it. i , 
000.. According to the publishers, this Course, 
ym prepared under the general editorship of 
nally Carl Heyel, Assistant to the President, 
of af® Lehn & Fink Products Corporation, Pre- 
yarrel. [| sents a thorough coverage of the principles 
ne tome of modern executive technique as worked 
p out by the executives of leading firms in 
nding M scores of different industries. The methods, 
lized. forms and records actually tested and 
rented proved in large and small companies are 
, 2 presented for study and adaptation. 
«4 One commentator on the Course said, 
“The kind of information given in this 
3r0ad-@ course will put any man in line for promo- 
tion—will give any man an edge on com- 
petition.” 

To acquaint more men and women with 
the advantages of improving their under- 
standing of management principles and 

auie- methods, the publishers, Funk & Wagnalls 
$ aid” Company, will send the Introduction to the 


Reading Course in Executive Technique 


cigars, to anyone who requests it. The address 
pipes. is Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. F-4-1, 
-o | et 153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
a A penny postcard will do. There is no 


charge for the booklet—Advt. 
















such an easy way 
to wash your car! 
fon, "Ol the SMIREOMATIC 






The Revolving Brush Does 
the Work! 
Siaoly attach SWIRL-O-MATIC to any 
garden hose . . . the amazing turbine- 
action plus ‘‘magic’’ detergent quickly 
cleans, gives car a gleaming jewel finish. 
2 goede J it cee Ive streaking! 
o rubbing, scru » wi ! 
® Washes ected, wines od 
@ Easy to use . . . weighs less than 1 Ib. 
® Guaranteed! Economical! Pays for 
itself in 5 or 6 washings. 
@ Free! Special washing detergent. 
SPRING CLEANING! Get ready — order 
oe _ tic hapied to clean up co 
orm windows, clean screens, windows, 
etc. Order 3 ft. extension ideal for this 
pu . $2.50 extra eregena) . 
est of Mississippi: add each item. 
MELAIRE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Dent. Fi. 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N.Y..7 
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CAR COIL 


Los Angeles’ new “corkscrew” park- 
ing lot may be the answer to a very 
knotty problem. A spiral garage, it 
consists of one continuous ramp, 60 
feet wide, which winds gradually u 
and around a rectangular shaft. It 
accommodate over 450 cars when 
omg along the two-way center traffic 
anes. Elevators in the central core 
whisk the driver to the street level after 
parking; service and washing facilities 
are located on the roof. Construction 
costs of this “one-story building six 
stories high” were 30% under those 
of conventional garages. 

(General Petr Co., 8th & Flow- 
er Sts., Los Angeles, Cal.) 


NAIL KNOCKER 


Here’s a lightweight, automatic nail- 
ing machine that doesn’t require a rein- 
forced floor to drive home its advant- 





ages. The 24-nail drive, 120-stroke-per- 
minute machine whacks home 8 to 10- 
penny nails with production-line effi- 
ciency, takes only 10 minutes to change 
from one type of operation to another. 
Available attachments: an adjustable 
mounting frame and a _nail-clinching 
device. 

(Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Packing Equipment Division, Riverside, 
Calif.) 


RECORD RECORD 


Annual reports have come in for 
drastic revamping in recent years, with 
no effort s to brighten drab fig- 
eid aheiah the use of red ink is 
frowned upon. Topping all previous 
efforts, Armstrong Cork has issued to 
its employees a 7-inch record featuring 
a three-minute spoken analysis of com- 
pany debits and credits by the firm’s 
president. The disc, intended to sup- 
plement a brief written report that’s 
mailed along with the album, is appro- 
priately titled “The Record of a Record 
Year.” 

(Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.) 
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VALUABLE AUTOMATIC 
CAR WASHER 


#RANCHISE AVAILABLE 





Increasing Demand for New, 
Faster Car Wash Requires 
Additional Stations 


The Minit-Man Automatic Car 
Washers now in daily operation 
across the country have proved con- 
clusively that the demand for this new 
type of car service can be an ex- 
tremely profitable field for you if 
you get into it at once. 

The pioneering is completed. 
Over 120 stations are in operation 
right now. Very shortly the owners of 
over 200 stations will be realizing 
unexpected high profits from this 
novel, efficient, time-saving business 
that has captured the imagination of 
the motorist everywhere. 


Many Excellent Areas Are Still Open 

Cities such as Detroit, New York, 
Peoria, Chicago, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Houston, Boston, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Des Moines, Portland, 
Maine, Seattle, Denver, Washington, 
D.C., etc. already have some installa- 
tions. But more franchised locations in 
these and other cities of all sizes are 
available and should be taken up at 
once to meet the growing demand. 
Smaller communities with less potential 
business may be restricted to even a 
single station with obvious advantages 
to the holder of exclusive rights to all 
the local as well as tourist business. In 
any case, the holder of a Minit-Man 
Franchise is fully protected. 

Upwards of 300 cars per day 
are being washed by most stations. 
Some report business averaging 500 
per day, while one recorded a 1000 
car day! With no station charging 
less than $1.00 per car and with only 
a nominal amount of labor needed, 
the entire cost of the machine is soon 
written off. 


An Exclusive franchise to own and operate 
a Minit-Man Washer is available in this 
area right now 

Special experience in this field is not 
required; present successful owners in- 
clude, among others, an accountant, 
restaurant owner, teacher, chemist, as 
well as a number of operators of auto- 
mobile service establishments. 

If you now have or are able to 
secure or erect a building with a minimum 
floor space of 20 x 100 feet 
on (or adjacent to) a well- 
traveled location and can ar- 
range for the purchase of the 
machine on which financing is 
available the Minit-Man can 
prove very valuable to you. 
Apply for additional information 
(supplied without obligation) to: 


MINIT-MAN, Incorporated 
427 Penobscot Bldg. Detroit 26, Mich. 
Phone: WOodward 5-1400 
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7.8 in 48 


The 883 dividend-paying common 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
had a median yield of 7.8% in 1948 


On December 31, 1948, the number of common ° 


stock issues listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change was 986. Of these, 883 (or 89%) were pay- 
ing dividends. 

The yields on these 883 issues, based on their 
year-end prices, varied from less than 2% to more 
than 12%... with a median (or midway between 
the highest and lowest) figure of 7.8%. 


It is common knowledge that 1948 was an ex- 
ceptional earnings year. On the other side of the 
ledger, however, is the fact that large portions of 
these earnings were of necessity retained for in- 
dustry’s expansion needs, while dividend pay- 
ments were held to relatively conservative levels. 


The high yields obtainable on common stocks 
of corporations with established earning power 
offered attractive returns to investors in the middle 
tax brackets who were interested in how much 
income a given amount of capital would buy. 


By yield groups, listed common stocks were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Yield (Percent) 


Less than 2 
20—29.... 
38.0— 39.... 22 
40—49.... 68 
5.0— 59.... 99 
6.0— 69.... 119 
70— 79.... 128 
8.0— 89.... 109 
90— 99.... 92 

10.0—10.9.... 74 
11.0—119.... 61 
12.0 and over. . 89 


Number of Issues 


The middle three groups, with yields ranging from 
6 to 8.9%, comprise 40% of all the dividend-paying 
common stocks on the list. Those returning from 
9 to more than 12% amount to 35%, and the cate- 
gory yielding from 2 to 5.9% contains only 23% of 
the Stock Exchange’s roster. 


Reprints of “7.8% Median Yield Registers Status 
of Dividends,” an article from The Exchange Maga- 
zine reviewing the 1948 dividend records of listed 
stocks, are available on request. Please address 
Dept. F, New York Stock Exchange, 20 Broad 
Street, New York. 


The Exchange Magazine is pub- 
lished monthly by the New York 
Stock Exchange in the interest of 
informed investment. Its pages 
contain articles and factual data 
about listed securities, comment on 
the market and business trends. 
Subscription price is $1.00 per year, 
and requests for subscriptions 
should be addressed to The Ex- 
change Magazine, New York Stock 
Exchange, 20 Broad St., New York 


THE EXCHANG! 


Invest wisely... 
through a Member Firm of the 


New YORK 
STock EXCHANGE 
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AS THE LONG-EXPECTED post-war sellers’ market takes 
over in most lines, Fores economists unite in picking 
out prices as the big economic problem for the near 
future (see page 24). They are joined by business men, 
who are preoccupied not only with the future trend 
of prices, but also with potential consumer decisions 
that will influence price movements. 

The composite economic picture for 1949 .will be 
framed by the relationship existing between money 
and goods, the consumer iakies in the general out- 
lines. The post-war Lyrae spree which had out- 
paced production and forced up prices is definitely 
over. Happily enough, there’s no hangover, no serious 
piling up of debt. Consumer resistance, which started 
to shape up last year, became most intense at the 
peak of the price rise. It has stayed at fever heat 
despite overflowing pipelines and general softening 
of prices. 

Having called a halt to his free-spending ways, 
the consumer is busily putting his money into 
liquid forms of savings. His general attitude: let's 
wait and see. He'll probably hold off buying until 
business gives him what he wants in the form of 
good, low-priced merchandise. 

Basically, the unprecedented savings fund accumu- 
lated in the last three years means the difference be- 
tween an orderly business readjustment or a severe 
recession. Early tapping of this fund will depend upon 
two factors: the degree to which manufacturers and 
retailers meet the consumer’s wishes, and the convic- 
tion by the latter that his dollar is getting the bargain 
for which he’s long been hankering for. Once these 
conditions are met, , Serra will be able to go through 
this period of economic adjustment with compara- 
tively minor aches and pains as money is more freely 
translated into goods and services. 

Business men, currently dipping into their bag of 
merchandising tricks, will also have to cut costs, lower 
prices, and revise merchandise offerings. 

The post-war boom has naturally left maladjust- 
ments in its wake. Necessary readjustments will be 
painful but healthy. They will also generate much 

loom as merchants recall “the good old days.” Never- 
eless, the pessimism currently voiced in some quar- 
ters can be overdone. 

A better idea of the future course of trade and busi- 
ness will be gained in the coming spring retail sales 
test. Easter is a little late this year, and the normal 
upswing of sales at this period should coincide with 
the seasonal revival of industrial activity. The next 
several weeks, therefore, will be closely watched for 
the tip-off as to the year’s outlook. 

Some observers, comparing prevailing price levels 
with previous wage-cost-price relationships, believe 
they are in much better balance than generally real- 
ized. Backing the belief that sharp reductions in prices 


Consumer Spending Holds Key 


com | Hinance 


JOSEPH D. COODMAN . HARRY D. GOMER « JOSEPH MINDBLL . W.C. HANSON 











might be in order is the rigidity introduced by wages 
in recent years into the price structure. A close rela- 
tionship has traditionally existed between labor and 
raw material costs and finished goods prices. Such 
costs now stand at double pre-war figures. 

The National Industrial Conference Board reports 
that the overall gain in production per hour of labor 
in-put has averaged less than 1% a year since 1939. 
The accompanying increase in labor cost per unit of 
production has averaged about 11% a year. Result: 
‘The impact of the post-war surge in hourly wage 
rates or unit labor costs has not been offset or even 
et retarded by gains in output per man- 
our. 

That manufacturers are aware of this fact and are 
earnestly trying to remedy it is indicated by reports 
of heavy machinery producers that order backlogs are 
good. Industrialists are placing orders for more ef- 
ficient equipment in order to lower break-even points. 

Though industry profits registered new highs in 
1948, individual company and industry group earn- 
ings became spotty toward the year’s end. So, while 
many executives expect a “good” year in ’49, they're 


‘resigned to the prospect of lower profits and sales. 


Among the difficulties they'll have to contend with, 
the belief is universal that depreciation reserves will 
prove the most troublesome. General conclusion is 
that a large ayy of earnings will continue, as 
in the past, to be channeled into such reserves in 
order to protect equities. As a result, stockholders 
probably won't get any larger slice of profits than 
they got before. 

The stage has now been set for a seasonal upturn. 
Heavy industry, paced by steel and autos, continues 
at a good clip. Industry plans a sizable amount of 
capital expenditures, led by the public utilities, which 
have earmarked about $2 billion a year for such pur- 
poses. And increased spending on public works on all 
government levels is assured. Residential construc- 
tion, sturdy prop to business activity, is expected to 
plug steadily along, stimulated by declining costs, in- 
creased labor productivity. Inventory clearances have 
been fairly successful. 

In the final analysis the consumer will call the tune. 
What he decides to do with his money will condition 
business thought and action. His purchasing power 


has risen since last summer, and his savings are at. 


record levels. And, for the first time in years, the 
abnormal relation existing between money and goods 
is coming into balance. The psychological element 
will play an important role. Once the consumer is 
convinced that the time is favorable to re-enter the 
market on a large scale, he should pipe a tune merry 
enough to gladden the hearts of business men, who 
themselves are perhaps a bit too fearful of what the 
future may hold. --Tue Epirors 
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NR AR ee aS 
Pre-publication Offer 
= 500™=~ 
CYCLI-GRAPHS 


of leading stocks 

with 12-year cov- 

erage of Earn- 

ings, Dividends 

and Monthly 

Price Ranges up 

to date through 

Mar. 31 closings. 

PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER: Send $3 before 

April 6 for Felle FM-41 (thereafter $4). 
Full year’s subscription $25 
SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 











THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Established 1934 
92 Liberty Street - New York 6, N. Y. 











“PROJECTION THEORY INVESTING” 


Why miss good buying or selling opportunities? 
An extensive study of market trends reveals when 
to Buy or Sell. “Current Chart Free on Request.” 
Weekly letters advise frankly when to Buy or Sell. 
Three Months, $10.00 One Year, $50.00 


STOCK TRADERS SERVICE 
Box 264, College Park - Detroit 21, Michigan 














Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET— 


BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co., 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


428 Subjects . . . 320 Pages . . . Charts 
37 Chapters . . . Glossary . . . Index 


Every phase, every procedure, every successful 

trading technique, as well as many pitfalls, are 
explained simply and lucidly through | clear-cut 
text and easy-to-follow charts. Investors who 
don’t “know it all” can use this practical manual 
to avoid costly mistakes and increase profits, 
. Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
major market tops and major market bottoms. 

Use it with confidence—with profit. It should 
Prove one of the soundest investments you ever 
aoe ee $5 U.S. Canada and Foreign, 

-. Fill in and return cou below. 
back if not satisfied. +e Breer 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. +1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of aoe Mindell’s new 


book “THE STOCK M —Basic Guide 
for Investors”: 


Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2%) 
CL) Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 
C) Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge of 25¢) 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Stocks for Income 


A GREAT MANY letters which I have re- 

ceived indicate that many readers need 

or desire a larger income than the small 

io now prevailing on high-grade 
nds. 

Several weeks ago, I gave lists of 
high-grade preferred stocks, a list of 
bank stocks, and a list of leading utility 
(electricity and gas) common stocks, 
for income purposes. Recently, a list 
of high-grade bonds was given. 

I present, herewith, a new list of pre- 
ferred stocks, with sinking fund pro- 
visions. This feature is a comparatively 
new, and good, development in the fi- 
nancial world. The sinking fund re- 
quires a corporation to retire a speci- 
fied amount of stock each year. This 
continually reduces the amount out- 
standing, and aids in providing price 
stability, inasmuch as the corporations 
will purchase these stocks in the mar- 
ket, from time to time. 

American Machine & Foundry is a 
leading manufacturer of automatic and 
semi-automatic machinery, such as cigar 
and cigarette making equipment. Fi- 
nances are good. 








Preferred Recent 

Name Dividend Price Yield 
AMER. MACHINE & 

Fpry. 
APPALACHIAN ELEC. 

PowER 42 
BEATRICE Foops .... 3.8 
Borc WARNER : 3.7 


BrisToL MYERS - 3.6 


4.9 


ConsuMERS POWER . . 42 
Corninc Grass .... 3. 3.8 
CRANE - 3.8 
ama Come. 5... 4.2 
FLINTKOTE 4.0 


GENERAL AMER. 

TRANS. 4.1 
GENERAL Foops .... 3.6 
Hewz (H. J.) 3.6 
HEYDEN CHEMICAL. . 4.2 

8.9 


May DEPARTMENT. . 4.1 
ScoviLL MANUFAC- 
4.1 


44 


3.8 
3.7 


3.9 
43 


Union On. or Ca.ir. 








Borg-Warner is a leading automobile 
accessory company. 

Bristol Myers is a leading manufac- 
turer of drugs, etc. 

Dana Corp. (formerly Spicer Manu- 
facturing Corp.) is a large manufac- 
turer of automobile equipment. 

Flintkote is a prominent manufac- 
turer of building supplies. 

General American T ortation o 
erates the largest private fleet (chiefly 
tank cars) of railway freight cars in the 
United States. Also is a builder of 
freight cars, etc. 

General Foods, H. J. Heinz, Jewel 
Tea and Beatrice Foods are ome 
in their lines. All are strong financially. 

Heyden Chemical has a good record 
in the chemical and drug field. 

May Department Store is a leader in 
its field. 

Scovill is an old established brass 
concern with an éxcellent record. 

Sterling Drug is a leading manufac- 
turer of drugs, etc. 

U.S. Plywood is the largest manu- 
facturer of plywood in the world. 

Standard Oil of Ohio and Union Oil 
of California are leading oil companies. 

Crane (building supplies) and Corn- 
ing Glass (glass and television tubes) 
are well-known and strong companies. 

Appalachian Electric Power, Con- 
sumers Power and Southern California 
Edison are well-known utilities. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











YOU SHOULD BE LONG! 


Our letters said “buy under 173”. Only public 
apathy and fear has Bee | you with bargains 
the past few weeks. Wise technical guidance gets 
you in at bottom zones and will tell you when to 
cash in your profits near the top. 

Our Trend Index tells you the story clearly. This 
clear-cut guidance is yours for only $40.00 per 
year ($41.50 by air mail), or if you wish to get 
acquainted first—$10.00 for 3 months ($10.50 air 
wor recent letters, interesting and instructive 
Come along with us to make money this summer 
—‘rags to riches” stocks to regular subscribers 
will pay the way. 


MARKET APPRAISAL SERVICE 
Dept. F-4 P.O. Box 13 Buffalo, N. Y. 








SELECTS THE BEST BUYS 
on sudden market mover 
New Market Trend & | 
pares % gain or loss of . Also 
shows % earnings, price-earnings ratio, % mark-up 
or discount on merchandise. Used by investors, mer- 
chants, brokers everywhere. Simple to operate, fascinat- 
ing to use—you can’t lose with our money-back guar- 


antee! 
Send $4.00 today or request C.O0.D. shipment, 


FINANCIAL COMPUTERS 
1217 Ewing Street Ft. Wayne 2, ind. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY... 


THE EQUITABLE FAMILY 





During 1948 The Equitable family of policyholders 
was increased by thousands of new members who 
wanted the security provided by life insurance. 


From every state in the Union—from big cities, from 
country towns, and from farms—these new members 
who joined The Equitable widened its family circle to 
a total of 4,150,000 men and women with Ordinary 
and Group insurance amounting to over $13 billions. 


It is the thrifty action and self-reliance of this huge 
family banded together for mutual protection that 
makes possible the record of accomplishment which 
The Equitable brings to you in this annual report. 


Of the $307,600,000 disbursed last year to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, $70,086,000 was paid out 
as dividends, thus reducing the cost of the insurance 
coverage; and $108,500,000 was paid in death 
benefits. 


Payments to living policyholders were approximately 





65 per cent of all disbursements made to The 
Equitable family during the year—indicating a con- 
tinuing trend of utilizing life insurance as a means of 
providing living as oll an death benefits. 


This year The Equitable celebrates its 90th Anniver- 
sary. [hat milestone is approached in a difficult eco- 
nomic period. We have spoken out against the causes 
of some current economic conditions and will con- 
tinue to do so, firm in the belief that the best interests 
of life insurance policy owners are concurrently the 
best interests of the people in general. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of the President’s 
Report to the Board of Directors for the year 1948. 
This report gives in detail The Society’s finances, the 
main features of which are outlined below. 


GL. Whew. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Mutual Company incorporated under the Laws of New York State 
DECEMBER 31, 1948 


Assets Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus 
ML) ces 6 6 4ba vee eeiers Cees $ 105,440,308 Reserves for Policy and Contract 
Bonds (including $5,303,971 on de- Seip eee 2 $4,442,232,369 
posit with public authorities) Premiums Paid in Advance.......... 87,556,012 
United States Government Bonds. ‘777,122,362 Reserve for Taxes................. 7,459,000 
UID, . bon 00s debtbetinwss 3,004,749,170 Miscellaneous Liabilities............. 9,449,701 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . . 28,403,896 Provisions for 1949 Dividends to U 
COD. di nadduaesscue ih 5,245,174 Policyholders.................. 63,250,322 
Mortgage Loans.................. 656,341,897 Total Reserves and Other Bt it ig ee a 
ING 5 0 bind. n.s-cic'sdkigiesiwcie’s 112,977,497 ns Dada he wihide se ale e0 4,609,947 ,404 
Loans on Society's Policies.......... 124,889,923 Surplus Funds: 
Premiums Receivable............... 33,797,617 Contingency Reserve for Grup 
Interest and Rentals Due and Life Insurance.............. 8,130,000 
Accrued and Other Assets....... 34,366,603 Unassigned Funds (Surplus). ..... 265,257,043 
“Total Admitted Assets............... $4,883,334,447 NES rs Pe Pe $4,883,334,447 
ln accordance with the requirements of law, all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized valve, and all other bonds and 
stocks are valved at the market quotations furnished by the National Association of Insurance C ssi 


Thomas |. Parkinson, President 



























THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE ° 


NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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A SIGNAL | 


IMPORTANT MOVEMENT 
Has Been Recorded By Our 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


® A statistical, cyclical, and 
psychological technique 
specifically designed for 

e profitable evaluation 

of tomorrow's market to- 
day. 

® Last Strong Buying Signal 
—Feb.-March, 1948 
Last Strong Selling Signal 
—June, 1948 


® Check on your own invest- 
ment policy with this revo- 
lutionary Index. 
$ brings you our Weekly Bul- 
5 letin for the next 6 weeks 
in a special introductory 
offer (if you have not pre- 
viously subscribed), plus a 
copy of our booklet HOW 
TO USE THE SENSITIVE 
INDEX, 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
Dept. F-58 
30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 











DO YOU KNOW 


WHAT EVERY CORPORATION 
DIRECTOR SHOULD KNOW 
A HANDBOOK FOR 
CORPORATE EXECUTIVES 


by PERCIVAL E. JACKSON 
lawyer and corporate director 


cloth bound, $3.50 a copy 
(10-day return privilege) 


at your bookstore, or from 


THE WILLIAM -FREDERICK PRESS 


313 West 35th Street New York | 
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TIMING FACTOR 
composite of fundamental and psy- 
factors. Alse Specific Situations in 

t. Get the 


P wd and its 25 year 
month or $10 for o mente Dept Fa ™ 
ANALYST INSTITUTE 
126 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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by HARRY D. COMER 


Preparing for Upswing? 
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OvER RECENT weeks the market seems 
to have about completed the laying of 
a base preparatory to an upswing 
which normally begins about this time 
of year. The continued dullness of trad- 
ing volume, with prices oscillating nar- 
rowly at levels just above the preceding 
lows, indicates the attainment of equi- 
librium, a condition necessary before 
an important upswing can get under 
way. 

Stocks found in the daily list of “most 
active issues” have been mostly on the 
plus side. The Railroad group, which 
has been a sore spot for a long time, 
has lately shown better resistance to 
decline and even some buoyancy. 

Utilities continue to stand out as pil- 
lars of strength, reflecting the gaat 
search for “defensive” type stocks. 

It is always difficult to maintain one’s 

rspective in viewing the stock mar- 

et. As an aid in this direction it is 
often useful to consider the position of 
the various groups in relation to their 
own average prices over a fairly long 
period. Taking the market’s record dur- 
ing the past nine months as a base of 
reference, it is found that (1) the 
Utility stock average is now 3% above 
such base; (2) Industrials, about 14% 
below its corresponding base; (3) the 
Railroads, about 14% down. 

On a shorter-term basis, it is worth 
noting that only the Utility average has 
returned to the “gap” area formed by 
the shock of the election returns early 
last November. 

From a technical angle, it appears 
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that the Rails may run into some rather 
difficult supply around the 52-level in 
the above chart. The industrials should 
be able to advance to the 180-182 zone 
without meeting too much resistance. 
Once. across the 182 barrier (January, 
1949 high) the Industrials should 
ready to go forward in earnest, on in- 
creasing activity. . 

The domestic political climate is 
moderating. As time it is becom- 
ing clearer that Con will not rush 
to do the President’s bidding. Instead, 
it will stall. There will be no tax bill 
before June, if then. 

The dampening down of the inflation 
fires has nipped in the bud the Presi- 
dent’s pleas for more controls over the 
economy. However, deflation will not 
be allowed to get out of hand if Wash- 
ington can prevent it. The Administra- 
tion is committed to a policy necessi- 
tating a low value for the dollar. 

Under such circumstances, the hold- 
me ‘id money and its fixed equivalents 

ill prove to be a losing policy over 
the years. At any time, a flight out of * 
dollars could begin which would move 
stock prices substantially higher. 

Oil shares are again , 
their drop of 25% from all-time high 
prices achieved last year. The price 
structure for oil products is becoming 
sounder, and demand for petroleum 
will reach new heights in 1949. 

Five favorites here: Texas Gulf Pro- 
ducing (now 15), Houston Oil (32), 
Pure Oil (29), Cities Service (48), 
Continental Oil (56). 


Forbes 4 
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Operating Revenues . . . . $132,695,409 $119,140,955 
Operating Expenses . . . $104,324,127 $ 96,767,098 
Operating Ratio (Expenses to 

Revenues) ... =. « 78.62% 81.22% 


Taxes .. P $ 12,527,153 $ 9,988,044 
Income Available for Fixed 


Charges . . ..-+ + + « §$ 14,020,960 $ 10,297,979 
Fixed Charges . . . . +. + $ 2,089,372 $ 2,025,168 
Times Fixed Charges Earned . 6.71 5.08 
Other Deductions (Principally 

Contingent Interest) . . . $ 1,965,934 a 
Net Income after Fixed Charges 

and Other Deductions . . . $ 9,965,654 $ 
Income Applied to Capital and 

Sinking Funds .... . $ 3,428,024 $ 3,113,299 

$ 


















2,240,895 


6,031,916 


Balance of Income Transferred 

to Earned Surplus. . . . $ 6,537,630 2,918,617 
Tons of Revenue Freight Hauled 37,649,698 35,261,493 
Revenue Ton Miles . . . . 8,205,359,738 8,067,131,168 
Average Revenue Per Ton Mile $ -0130 $ 0117 
Passengers Carried ... . 1,959,124 2,223,972 
Passengers Carried One Mile . 661,482,521 701,382,516 
Revenue Per Passenger Mile . $ .0243 $ .0223 
Preferred Stockholders . . . 2,690 2,641 
Common Stockholders . . . 4,561 4,996 
Employees . . . + «© « « 18,591 19,133 
Total All Wages ... . . $ 65,337,198 $ 60,454,394 


Miles of Road Operated at End 
of Veer 2.3 0 ce es « 4,153 4,152 








The 1948 Report has been distributed to Seaboard’s stockholders 
and security holders. A copy may be obtained by writing to: 


W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
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TO INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME 
IN 1949 


5 suggestions from The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


1. Don’t fail to take advantage of federal 
and state tax changes. For latest data on 
taxes, read Tax Report every Wednesday 
in The Wall Street Journal. 

2. Keep informed on price trends of raw 
materials and merchandise. See Com- 
modity Letter Every Tuesday in The Wall 
Street Journal. 

3. Keep up to date on new inventions, 
new industries and new ways of doing 
business. Read Business Bulletin every 
Thursday in The Journal. 
4. Watch vital events place behind 
the scenes in Lovents taking pe Washing- 
ton Wire every Friday in The Journal. 


5. Keep an eye on international develop- 
ments that may mean a a: or loss 
our business. head on Cable every 
onday in The Journal. 
Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get quick 
warning of any new trend. You get the 
facts in time to protect your income or to 
seize a new Pv t-making opportunity. 
The Wall Street Journal is the complete 
.-. with the largest staff of 
writers on business and financial subjects 
...and, it is the only business paper served 
by all four big press ons, The 
Wall Street Journal costs $20 a year. Or 
can get a Trial Subscription...$6 for 
months (in U.S. and possessions) , Why 
not try it for the next three months... 
just tear out this ad and attach it to your 
check for $6 and mail. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 


Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 


San Francisco 8, California F41 





is similar te Market Action. Te sever 
ter tafermation and latest bulletin. Write 


MARKET ACTION 


P. O. Box 986, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAASAAA 





Stock Trading Hi 





by JOSEPH MiINDELL 


Natural Gas Industry 


THE PARTIAL market recovery that we 
had been ting got under way at 
long last on February 26th. A dying 
away in the vigor and breadth of the 
decline and a slight rise in the relative 
short interest served to buttress this 
technical rise. The dimensions of the 
traditional seasonal spring quickening 
in business and the nature of nearby 
governmental moves (margins, taxes, 
etc.) will help determine whether the 
recovery will be 40-60% back to the 
October top, or back towards the 
higher June, 1948, top. Before this 
technical counter-trend movement is 
completed, speculative excitement and 
optimism should again run at fever 
pitch in the financial community. Al- 
though the rise from the recent lows to 
the eventual highs should prove profit- 
able for traders, there are no signs of a 
reversal in the basic down-trend in the 
stock market cycle or the business 
cycle. 


The - Natural Gas Industry offers 
steady growth and some defensive 
characteristics. The production and use 
of natural gas are in a strong up-trend. 
Natural gas is winning a steadily in- 
creasing ratio of all energy fuel con- 
sumption in the United States. Proven 
reserves of natural gas are increasing 
even faster than consumption. In 1948, 
the Federal Power Commission author- 
ized the laying of 8,500 miles of pipe- 
line, thereby bringing total mileage to 
251,330 miles. Present applications 
pending call for an additional 14,600 
miles of line. As the network of trans- 
mission lines spreads, natural gas be- 
comes available as a cheap fuel over a 
larger geographic area. 

In recognition of this growth, be- 
tween 1946 and the recent past, while 


the earnings of the leading pipelines 
increased 40%, their stocks rose so that 
at mid-February the common stocks of 
the leading five pipelines averaged 6% 
higher than the 1946 highs, while the 
whole market was 18% lower. 

The greatest advantage of natural 
gas over competitive fuels is a matter 
of price. In 1940, wholesale fuel oil 
was 25¢ per million B.T.U., and bi- 
tuminous coal was 18¢. At that time 
natural gas was 29¢. In 1948, whole- 
sale fuel oil had risen to 57¢ per mil- 
lion B.T.U., while bituminous coal had 
risen to 38¢. Meanwhile the wholesale 
price of natural gas had — to 
20¢ per million B.T.U. Part of ad- 
vantage was due to abnormal causes 
which are now a But a 
large part of the advantage still remains 
and will not be lost in the foreseeable 
future. As yes this persists, sales of 
natural gas will increase. 

The residential consumption of nat- 
ural gas is the stable part of the busi-_ 
ness. Although it provided only 32% of 
physical consumption in 1948, it pro- 
vided 56% of the dollar gross—because 
it sells at a higher rate. The more 
densely populated areas of the north- 
east will soon come within the orbit of 
natural gas supplies. 

Industrial gas sells at a lower rate, 
and contributed only 30% of the 1948 
dollar gross. But rising requirements 
from industrial plants—especially chem- 
ical—due to improving methods of use, 
may bring about an increase in this 
demand. 

As can be seen from the accompany- 
ing table, the selected natural gas 
stocks listed here, although defensive 
under present conditions, are no longer 
on the bargain table for forward look- 
ing, cyclically minded investors. 








The value of Forbes 

Magazine to the adver- 

tiser is based upon its 

essential value to the 
reader. 

















Earnings per share 
1947 1948 


Columbia Gas System.. $1.86 $1.04 
Consolidated Natural Gas 4.51 
El Paso Natural Gas... 5.13 
Lone Star Gas 1.87 
Pacific Lighting 4.86 
Panhandle East. Pipe.. 4.49 
United Gas Gorp. ..... 1.50 


E—Estimated. 


2.26 
3.96 
4.70 


4.10E 
7.50E 


1.80E 


Price-Earn- 

i Ratio 

on Average 

1947-48 
gs 

9.8 
10.5 
12.0 
11.6 
11.8 
11.8 
11.5 
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Informative Reading @ 
, many concerns and made available 
i free to interested business men. The 


best of these on matters of wide 














s of interest are listed as a service to 

OF Fone render, Address your 16 when you smoke PHILIP Morris! 
Service Dept., Fornnes Magazine, 120 

ural Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

ol 


tas 597. Customer Rexations. Analyzes That's Why Over 


10le- phases of customer complaints and em- 


mil- ployee hiring, shows the small retailer the 
had role advertising plays in improving cus- 
ane tomer relations. Also outlines an attack for 
gaining customers’ friendship. Feature: a 
d to checklist against which retailers can ap- a 


3 ad- praise their current practices. 


ut a 598. Seuuinc Peace Taroucn Worip S m okers SWITCHED to 


TravE. James A. Farley shows why a farm 
tractor in Egypt serves America, as well as 
sable the diplomat in Cairo. Accents the inter- 
es of dependence of the peoples of the world, 
and why it’s necessary to foster world 

nat- trade to keep the peace. 


599. SrorE ARRANGEMENT AND Dis- 
2% of PLAY. Useful information on store arrange- 
pro- ment and display: how store fronts can 
cause be spruced up, sign areas improved, aisles 
more rearranged, full space utilized, and many 
orth- other facets of good store layout. 


bit of 600. PertTINENT Facts Asour Business: 

Irving S. Olds of U.S. Steel withdraws 
rate, the barbs tossed at the steel industry, 
1948 examines them for the “facts as they are, 
nents and fancies that are current.” With jaw 
hem- set, he tells other industries to do the 
Fae same, acquaint America with their side of 
this the picture. 


601. Your Canger: Discusses jobs and So ete PROVED 
pany- opportunities in pe ep manufactur- ; ison 
| gas ing. Covers types of work available, possi- 
a ble speed of promotion, education neces- ye AIWITELY 
onget Sary, and general working conditions. Also 


lock included: a listing of technical schools Yes, find out for yourself LESS 
| with courses or degrees in textile engineer- ———— 


ing. how really mild, how clean JRR. /TATING 














~~ 602. Taz Farm Marker: A detailed and fresh a good cigarette 

ican a analysis of basic trends and changes in than any other 
: farm work, living, and operation. Farm in- can taste. Try a pack of Rcag eras 
come, indebtedness, mechanization, pro- leading brand! 


. ductivity, and purchasing power are dis- PHILIP MORRIS. NO OTHER CIGARETTE 
cussed at length, along with future poten- CAN MAKE THAT STATEMENT! 
un and possibilities. Included: a statisti- YOu’LL BE GLAD TOMORROW— 
cal appendix. , 


608. How to Get THE Most Out or 


Your Newspaper: Pithy comments on ; 
daily newspaper reading habits, how your 
daily can be used to increase your vocab- 
ulary, use of English, and knowledge of 
world events. Interesting topic: boosting : 
reading speed through use of “skimming” FOR 

nore? techniques. 

be 85 


April 1, 1949 





YOU SMOKED PHILIP MORRIS TODAY! 























St. Regis Paper Company 
Reports on 1948 

















QUICK FACTS 


ABOUT 
SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME ST. REGIS 


FOR THE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1948 & 1947 


1948 1947 
Net Sales, Royalties, 
and Rentals $162,672,925.94 $143,864,583.30 









Cost of Sales and 1,850,000 ACRES 
Expenses 138,402,144.86 120,445,637.30 OF TIMBERLAND 
Operating Income 24,270,781.08  23,418,946.00 en 
Income Credits 1,146,500.80 1,343,654.32 

Gross Income 25,417,281.88 24,762,600.32 

Income Charges 1,457,579.52 678,458.53 

Net Income Before MILLS & PLANTS 
Provision for Federal IN 30 LOCATIONS 
and Foreign Income 

Taxes 23.959,702.36 24,084,141.79 

Provisions for Federal 

and Foreign Income 

Taxes 9,042,499.64 ; 9,325,458.19 ASSETS OVER 
Net Income Before 157,000,000 
Deduction of 

Minority Interests 14,917,202.72 14,758,683.60 eee 


Deduct equity of 
minority holders of 
subsidiary’s common 


stock in income 57,400.15 127,358.11 OVER 13,000 
Net Income 14,859,802.57 14,631,325.49 EMPLOYEES 
Dividends Paid: Preferred Stock $ 828,208 

Common Stock 4,136,571 


Provisions for depreciation and depletion charged against in- 
come amounted to $4,568.416 for 1948, and $3,576,403 for 1947. 





OVER 17,000 
STOCKHOLDERS 


























ST. REGIS PAPER — 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CHICAGO « BALTIMORE « SAN FRANCISCO « IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL 





PRODUCTS 

















Multiwall Bags and Bag Filling Machines . . . Printing, Publication and Converting 
Papers . . . Panelyte-laminated plastics . . . Tacoma Bleached Sulphate Pulp 






































PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. act, 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE COMPANY 
» ais 30 CHURCH STREET 
Common Stock Dividend No. 133 New York 8, N. Y. 
The Board of Directors on March 2, There has been declared a dividend of one 
1949 declared a cash dividend for the and th mart per cent (1% %) on the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents per eg ; ; 
upon the Company's Common preferred stock of this Company outstanding, 
Capital Stock. This dividend will ‘be payable April 5, 1949, to the holders of 
paid by check on April 15, 1949, to record of said stock at the close of business 
—-. er Se — March 29, 1949. 
usiness on * 
The Transfer Books wi 3 . Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
" er will not be closed. be mailed by G Trust C of 
E. J. Bscxerr, Treasurer New York. 
Sen Francisco, Celifornia Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
March 17, 1949 
36 








On the Bookshelf 


THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT, by Walter Rautenstrauch 
and Raymond Villers (Publ.: Funk & 
Wagn Co., 153 East 24 St., New 
York 10, N.Y. Price: $5). 

The authors, consultants in industrial 
management, offer a new approach to 
the solution of a basic business prob- 
lem: how to stay in business—and make 
a profit. Designed to serve the needs 
of executives as well as students of in- 
dustrial engineering and management, 
the book esceiies and explains the 
latest developments of the Break-Even 
Chart process of analysis, gives the 
fundamental principles involved in a 
study of industrial costs. 


BRASS HAT OR EXECUTIVE, by Lester F. 
Miles (Publ.: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 227 
East 44 St., New York 17, N.Y. Price: 
$2.95). P 

“A thinking guide for management 
men who mon to be progressive exec- 
utives, an advancement plan for young 
men on the way up.” Includes a self- 
analysis quiz for supervisors and exec- 
utives. 


STOP FORGETTING, by Bruno Furst 
(Publ.: Greenberg, 201 East 57 St., 
New York 22, N.Y. Price: $2.95). 

Written by a psychologist and direc- 
tor of the School of Memory and Con- 
centration. The book is the result of 
years of day-by-day experience with 
memory problems in all walks of life, 
stresses the fact that the essence of a 
good memory is logical analysis and 
organization, and shows how to achieve 
it. 


DARTNELL SHORT COURSE IN BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE, by Leslie L. Lewis 
(Publ.: Dartnell Corp., Ravenswood 
and Leland Avenues, Chicago 40, IIl. 
Price: $6). 

A series of seven paper-bound books 
embracing the accumulated know-how 
of Dartnell Corp.’s 30-year experience 
in developing better business letters. 
Sample titles: How to be a Letter 
Craftsman, How to Write Letters That 
Get Action, The Knack of Planning 
Your Letters, Live Words That Make 
Letters Click. 


IT’S YOUR BUSINESS, by J. L. Simon 
(Publ.: Fairchild Publications, Inc., 7 
East 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. Price: 
$3.50). : ' 

A small business man and a 20-year 
consultant to other small businesses an- 
alyzes the factors which make them 
tick, shows how to find an enterprise 
suited to your needs. Includes case 
studies of 30 small businesses, in a 
variety of fields. 


Forbes 
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STANDARD OIL nya 


reports on its 
Tenth Consecutive Year of Breaking Records 


1. In 1948 the companies of the Standard Oil (Indiana) 
group set new records in all phases of their operations: 
the production and transportation of crude oil and the 
re and marketing of petroleum products. Since 1938, 
each year has shown new high records in crude reserves, 
nipever traffic and dollar volume of sales. Crude oil pro- 

uction has increased in every year but one, and refinery 
runs in every year but two. 


2. Sales in 1948 totalled $1,205,957,775, compared “with 
$886,290,397 in 1947. 


3. Net earnings for 1948 were $140,079,286, or $9.16 per . 


noes, compared with $94,880,715, or $6.21 per share, in 
4. The outstanding gains in all categories in 1948 were 
pe nape yy Sap ce in helping to overcome the oil short- 
age of previous heating season. The increases were 
due largely to _—" expenditures of more than $630,- 
000,000 duri e past three years. Of this sum, 32% 
was provided by plowed-back earnings, 39% by borrow- 

, 23% by pes depletion, etc., and 6% from 
other sources. These new investments benefit the public, 
our employees and our stockholders. 


5. Net crude-oil production in 1948 averaged 221,252 


barrels a day, a 14.6% increase over 1947. A total of 597 
new. oil wells were completed in 1948, 17% more than in 
1947. New discoveries and extensions of fields not only 
replaced the record breaking quantities of crude oil pro- 
duced during the year but made a substantial net addition 
to proven reserves. 

6. Crude oil runs at refineries in 1948 averaged 426,794 
barrels a day, a 16% increase over 1947. 


7. Employees at the end of 1948 numbered 48,692, an 
increase of 2,725 since the end of 1947. Total wages and 
benefits paid in 1948 averaged $4,452 per employee. Back 
of each employee there is an average capital investment 
of $26,700. 

8. The company was owned by 97,073 stockholders on 
December 31, 1948. No institutional stockholder owned 
so much as 5% of the stock and no individual owned so 
much as 1%. 1948 was the 55th consecutive year in 
which dividends have been paid, and the equity of stock- 
holders has been steadily increased by plowing back a 
substantial proportion of earnings. 

9. Standard Oil and its subsidiaries sell petroleum prod- 
ucts in 40 states. In the 15 North Central states, con- 
taining nearly of the nation’s population, the company 
is the largest refiner and marketer of petroleum products. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSES 

And Summary of Earnings Retained and Invested in the 

Business for the Years 1948 and 1947 








19481947 
Sales and operating revenues. .... $1,236,957,533 $910,746,050 
Dividends, interest, etc., received . 7,658,101 10,710,937 
Gain on sale of investments and 
CE GR on dic 0 «cos o's 1,170,457 1,353,318 
Total income......... $1,245,786,091 $922,810,305 
DEDUCT: 


Materials used, salaries and wages, 
operating and general expenses 
other than those shown below...$ 942,641,159 $717,915,210 





Depreciation, depletion, and amor- 
tization of properties— 
I iL sien nas oso 0-4 $ 36,353,710 $ 29,365,616 


letion and amortization of 
illing and development costs 20,997,610 17,438,774 


57,351,320 $ 46,804,390 





$ 

Loss on dry holes, retirements and 

abandonments................ 26,383,848 13,403,888 
Federal and state income taxes. . . 42,311,000 22,229,000 
Other taxes (exclusive of taxes 

amounting to $155,853,420 in 

1948 and $142,252,684 in 1947 

collected from ee for gov- sain P 

ernment a; BE oe bac bd Nie 0% ,990,567 1,545,740 
Interest => acme pds Sale vegeinns 4,489,264 2,144,482 
Minority stockholders’ interest in 








net earnings of subsidiaries. ... . 4,539,647 3,886,880 
Total deductions...... $1,105,706,805 $827,929,590 
Pe eT ee $ 140,079,286 $ 94,880,715 





extra dividends paid 
wholly in cash—$2.125 fe 
share in 1948 and $2.00 in 1947$ 32,480,351 $ 30,570,249 
Extra dividend paid in oopital 
stock of Standard Oil m- 
pany (New Jersey) — 127,583 
shares at averse carrying 
value—together- with equali 
ing cash payments in lieu of 
fractional shares. (Market 
value of distribution on Sep- 
Eee Blt crate 
4 per on 
Stnndord Ont 


diana) stock)............... 7,961,059 “TT 
Total dividends paid. .$ 40,441,410 $ 30,570,249 


Balance of i retained...... $ 99,637,876 64,310,466 


the i at beginning o 

11048, $5,766.157 of payments 
, > , * oO) 

in 1948 = vacations earned in 
BOGAD«.5 0 0 LOFTS. iain ds 422,928,319 364,404,010 


Earpings retained and invested in 
the business at the end of year..$ 522,566,195* $428,714,476 


“fatiatine S197 09 eee restricted by terms of de- 
benture bank-loan aerocenaps of subsidiary com- 
gubeidiarieg woeroge snd: Guanes puovisions of Conanes 
Decree in Elkins suit. 























THE STORY IN FIGURES 


PRODUCTION 1948 1947 
Crude oil produced, net, barrels. . 80,978,286 70,464,282* 
Oil wells owned, net, at year end 8,241 7,772 
Gas wells owned, net, at year end 738 579 
TRANSPORTATION 
Pipelines owned, at year end, miles 15,267 14,114 
Pipeline traffic, million barrel 

ee ar 116,756 96,678 
Tanker and barge traffic, million 

MING ecw iiss ccceus 87,483 58,513 
MANUFACTURING 


Crude oil run at refineries, barrels 156,206,614 134,663,854* 
Crude-running capacity, at year 


end, barrels per day.......... 465,275 403,400 
MARKETING 
Total sales in dollars........... $1,205,957,775 $886,290,397 
Bulk plants operated, at year end 4,490 4,515 
Retail outlets served, at year end 29,612 : 30,278* 
FINANCIAL 
ETE EEE TE $1,245,786,091 $922,810,305 
PED Un cs wwccakecc cas 140,079,286 94,880,715 


Dividends paid—including, in 
1948, a dividend in capital stock 
of Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) at average carrying 


value on our books........... 40,441,410 30,570,249 
Earnings retained in the business. 99,637,876 64,310,466 
Net earnings per share.......... $9.16 $6.21 
Dividends paid per share........ $2.878@ * $2.00 


(@Including $0.753 as the 
market value on Septem- 
ber 10, 1948, of the divi- 
dend in capital stock of 
Standard Oil Company 


(New Jersey) .) 
Net worth, at the year end...... $1,018,721,446 $924,870,060 
Book value per share, at the year 
i as Sales MER <0 40000 » $66.65 $60.51 
PEOPLE 
Stockholders, at the year end.... 97,073 97,495 
Employees, at the year end... .. 48,692 45,967 


*Revised figures conforming to new statistical classification. 





«.. Copies of the 1948 Annual Report available on request as 
long as the supply lasts. Write Standard Oil Company, 
gio S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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—B_ 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the pa t of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

3714 cents per share on the 
Common . 


28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48%. 
Convertible Series; 

281, cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% 
Convertible Series. 

al three ne are 
pa e April 30, 1949, to 
stockholders of record April 
5, 1949. 

©, V. SHOWERS 
March 18, 1949 





























Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated,on March 4, 1949 
declared quarterly dividends on the 
Company’s $5 Par Value Common and 
5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 21, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 21, 1949. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
March 4, 1949. 

















Your dividend notice in 
FORBES directs nation- 
wide attention of influen- 
tial investors in finance and 


industry to your company 
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by W. C. HANSON 


Stocks Which May 
Be Undervalued 


IF a LAW were to go into effect tomor- 
row morning—which of course won't 
happen—requiring all stocks to sell at 
the traditional “ten times earnings,” for- 
tunes would be made overnight in 
many issues. Many good shares are now 
available at price-earnings ratios that 
would have seemed fantastic a few 
years ago. 

It is an interesting commentary on 
our times that some sound stocks, with 
good backgrounds. and dividend rec- 


dividend payers included. Yet it’s note- 
worthy that even among the best 
stocks in the list, price-earnings ratios 
are very modest. 

Of course, it can be argued—and 
with much justification—that the mar- 
ket is discounting lower 1949 earnings 
on’ many such stocks, after the peak 
profits they attained in 1948. 

But, even allowing for this, the point 
is that even if this year's earnings were 
cut to half of 1948 levels, mony shares 








SELECTED STOCKS WITH LOW PRICE-EARNINGS RATIOS 


Price: 

Earnings 

Ratio 

~Harn Based 

Per Share -Dividends— ii on 1948 

1947 1948 1947 1B4s e Profits 
Ashland Oil & Ref....... 2.82 4.67 0.85 1.10 17 8.6 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 17.11 23.83 6.00 8.00 94 4.0 
Cities Service .......... 10.98 17.77 1.50 3.00 42 238 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 2.56 4.83 oe 0.50 ll 238 
Illinois Central ......... 10.25 14.60 ea base 25 ja 
SEE RE re 494b 8.84 1.60 1.60 80 8.4 
leet AEE SES 6.83  10.00E 1.75 2.75 44 44 
ee ee a 4.77 9.91 1.50 2.00 29 2.9 
Shell Union Oil......... 4.44 8.27 2.25 8.00 84 4.1 
RE EE on 00. ohibinducn 4.07 7.50E 1.00 2.00 21 28 
Socony-Vacuum ......... 8.18 4.50E 1.00 100a 16 3.6 
Tidewater Assoc. Oil..... 4.57 6.00E 105 — 1.90 22 8.7 
Union Oil of Calif. ...... 8.85 6.51 1.10 1.95 29 45 
Union Pacific® .......... 11.85 14.24 ee ata 81 5.7 


* Adjusted for changes in capitalization. ** Paid $3 on basis of present capitali- 
zation. *** Paid $10.50 on old $100 par stock, and $1.25 on new $50 par stock. 
a—Plus 2% stock. b—After special charges equal to $1.20 a share. E—Estimated. 
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ords, are now selling for 2 and 3 times 
their earnings per share! Of course, 
there’s no hard-and-fast reason why 
stocks should necessarily be priced ac- 
cording to the old “ten times earnings” 
yardstick; but it’s just as ludicrous to 
see them quoted at today’s low rates 
as it was when they were selling for 
20, 30, and 50 times earnings in the 
halcyon 1920s. Both such extremes 
represent exaggerated investor emo- 
tions, over-optimism in the 1920s, over- 
pessimism today. 

Let’s take a look at some specific 
cases. A typical group is summarized 
in the .accompanying table. While the 
— of these stocks varies widely, 

ere are no “cats and dogs” among 
them. Rather, quality issues predom- 
inate, with a number of long-term 
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would still be very modestly evaluated 
at today’s prices. 

Take Cities Service, for example. 
This stock is selling at just about twice 
its 1948 profits! If 1949 net were to 
drop to half of last year’s, the stock 
would be valued at only 4 times ean- 
ings, which would still be fantastic. 

Almost identically situated are shares 
like Ashland Oil, Pure Oil, Socony, and 
Tidewater Associated, all quoted # 
roughly 3 times their 1948 profits. Here 
again, if a 50% cut took place in it 
come, these shares would be selling for 
only 6 times profits. 

In the case of sailroads, its 
understandable why low price-earning! 
ratios should exist. But, in certain cases, 
it seems overdone. 

“Blue Chip” rails like Atchison and 


Forbe 















Highlights of the 37th Annual Report of 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 





































































































10te- 
activities of Commercial Credit Company are carried on in three main divisions, 
The Satetes of ‘ 3 pan ied ‘ in divisi 
atios consisting of Finance Companies, Insurance Companies and Manufacturing Companies. The con- 
solidated operations, total volume of receivables acquired by the Finance Companies, gross premiums 
written by the Insurance Companies, net sales volume of the Manufacturing Companies and con- 
-and solidated net income credited to Earned Surplus were larger during 1948 than for any previous year 
mar- in the history of the Company. 
ings 
peak , 
point Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1948 
were 
ares ASSETS LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
kandiial CURRENT ASSETS: CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
a Cash in banks and on hand.................5 $ 51,974,536.72 Notes Payable—Unsecured Short Term......... $284,794,500.00 
Marketable Securities: Accounts Payable and Accruals...............+ 23,287,156.98 
U. S. Government Obligations.............. $ 40,434,313.50 Reserve for Federal Income Tax..............- 14,450,159.49 
Other Marketable Securities. ............... 9,632,195.02 Funds Held under Surety Agreements.......... 515,635.67 
: ¢ nose oe 
$ 50,066,508.52 Reserves—Customers Loss Reserves and other... 8,925,159.06 
‘“ Less yo ee ste teeeeeeeeenes 79,687.20 49,986,821.32 Total Current Liabilities................ $331,972,611.20 
; Accounts : 
8 Motor me —— — we “HLA.” ...  $335,221,655.82 UNEARNED PREMIUMS—“INSURANCE COMPANIES” 20,374,084.54 
2 Motor ustrial Wholesale. ............ 82,836,617.07 
| Open Accounts, Notes, Mortgages and RESERVES FOR: 
| PINE 35 s Sliosccovidecposdectntccccees 45,755,098.96 Losses and Loss Expense—'*Insurance Companies’’ $10,637,503.73 
) Direct or “Personal Loan”’...........6..6005 28,125,140.34 Security Value and Exchange Fluctuations. ..... 1,015,475.60 11,652,979.33 
, Sundry Accounts and Notes................. 2,179,280.99 Le 
. RR a po Bana $494,117,793.18 SSS HOPE 
Less Reserves for — Note, 1-5/8% due Aug. 1, 1951... ..... $35,000,000.00 
oe SRE $ 20,171,379.93 Notes, 2-3/4% due serially 1953/1956. ......... 25,000,000.00 
L Losses on Accounts and Notes Receivable. 5,844,884.37 Note, 3% due Jan. 1, 1963... oo. cese eee $0,000,000.00  110,000,000.00 
‘ , $2606, 266.30 400, 108,510.08 SUBORDINATED UNSECURED NOTES: 
recdcers reat Noves, 3% due 1957..........cesesseeseseeers 25,000,000.00 
; Fasc gegncegrcosooegeencestoeces $ 4,709,935.93 MINORITY INTERESTS IN SUBSIDIARIES..... 174,857.81 
Inventories—** Manufacturing Companies’ 8,673,181.25 
3 Premiums and other Receivables............. $727,273.19 _19,110,390.37 CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Total Current Assets...........0sseeees $589,173,277.29 Preferred Stock—$100 par value 
Authorized 500,000 shares 
. FIXED ne oun ASSETS: Issued and outstanding 250,000 shares........ $25,000,000.00 
Land, Buildings & Equipment— Common Stock—$10 par value 
Manufacturing Companies”’.......... o88seeee $ 5,561,968.40 Authorized 3,000,000 shares 
ali- Company Cars ($826,346), Issued and outstanding 1,841,473 shares... . 18,414,730.00 
ck. Repossessions ($198,296) and Orher............. 1,170,877.04 6,732,845.44 te 6 on 0cigs sscncsccscadievesenss 17,831,440.61 
ed. DEFERRED CHARGES (Prepaid Interest, Expenses, etc.) 1,792,269.00 Earned Surplus Cece eeccvccccececcceveseccoces 37,277,708.24 98,523,878.85 
$597,698,391.73 $597,698,391.73 
aint 
luated A Few Facts, as of December 31, 1948 
imple. 
twice Gross Finance Receivables Acquired........ i cansundimnesthense te $ 1,767,992,887 Finance Companies............. Gia che Cider oc vébipacgudtiialiene $ 6,731,303 
to Gross Insurance Premiums, prior to Reinsurance...........-+.+++s 37,362,657 iba din Snonntocevac uss cndecnies<eenn 3,691,270 
ere Net Sales of Manufacturing Companies. ..............0.ccssseeee8 90,440,269 I a oon ong nose crac ipndhsspsoassraasvans e 6,240,875 
stock Cecil once Rea ashe crstsst cers nse consene 83,410,751 Net Income from Current Operations............++++« pienie $ 16,663,448 
United States and Canadian poems Tamed... 10... sccrcccccovesene 12,547,557 Non-Recurring Credit from Reserve for Contingencies, 
, eam Salaries, Wages, Commissions. ..............s.sececssececeeevecs 38,607,700 PI odie 6 Sain on cgicbica vats daduasiaccantacsase 4,500,000 
sh Number of Employes: Net Income Credited to Earned Surplus... .............ceeceesees $ 21,163,448 
shares Finance Companies occccedaqeeissopecedybsve bec ccconsevececds e 4,183 Net Income per Share on Common Stock: beeen 
y, and Insurance Compamiies........++++++sesereeeersrerenenesesenes 1,287 Credited to Earned Surplus..............0.cecceeceeeeeeeeeuees $11.00 
Y, Manufacturing Compamics.........00esceeveccscceeeetessueee . 5,675 From Non-Recurring Reserve for Contingencies................. 2.44 
“A at Dettlii, vs ssipertene bei densnitevenils ee” 11,45 From Current Operations ........4....cssecsceceeesececereeees $ 8.56 
. rere 
in in 
ing for ~~" 
Ww ee 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES COMME = MORE THAN 350 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ds, its HOME OFFICE — BAL™"MORE 2, MARYLAND CREDIT)PLAN OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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BLAW-KNOX Company 


ANNUAL REPORT...1948 





OPERATIONS 


The Company began the year 1948 with an order 
backlog of $29.5 million and during the year booked 
new business at a rate which exceeded production. 
As a result the backlog grew to $39 million at the 
year-end, a reasonable indication of satisfactory 
volume in 1949. 

Billings of shipments and services in 1948 
amounted to $68.7 million, up $13.1 million over 
1947 and a record peacetime year. ~ 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


The profits of the Company in 1948 amounted to 
$4 million, an increase of $1.1 million over 1947, 
and also a peacetime record. This was equivalent to 
5-8/10 cents on each dollar of sales. The profit 
results to be expected in 1949 are less predictable 
than business volume, since the effect of proposed 
new legislation on taxes, material prices, wage 
rates and other costs cannot now be forecast. 

Dividends of $1.25 a share were paid in 1948. 


PLANT ADDITIONS 


During the year $1,225,686 was spent for addi- 
tional buildings and machinery and for replacement 
of worn-out or obsolete equipment. In addition the 
physical assets of The Foote Co. valued at $793,585 
were acquired with stock. It is estimated that a cash 
outlay of $1,500,000 will be required to complete 
the improvement program authorized but unfinished 
on December 31, 1948. 


RESEARCH 


Over the years Blaw-Knox has enlarged its facili- 
ties and personnel for research, invention and 
design. The Company is equipped to study the pro- 
duction problems of industry and to supply equip- 
ment and engineering suggestions to improve 
operations. Its extensive engineering organization 
is constantly exploring these problems. 


* * * 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


tron and steel rolls * Rolling mills « Other steel mill equipment 
Castings « Complete plants for chemical and process indus- 
tries «© Process equipment + Pavers « Other road building 

e Steel forms « Clamshell buckets « Other con- 
struction equipment « Fabricated piping systems » Automatic 
sprinklers « Food processing equipment « Radio and trans- 
mission tewers « Standard steel buildings «+ Steel grating 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


1948 


1947 





Revenues: 
Sales of products and services... $68,728,473 


522,634 


$55,626,055 
351,245 





Total revenues. .......++++e++ $69,251,107 


Costs and expenses....... eseseees 62,120,212 


$ 7,130,895 

Estimated taxes on income: 
Pennsylvania and other......... 310,000 
2,770,000 


$55,977,300 
50,913,599 
$ 5,063,701 


130,000 
1 990,000 





$ 3,080,000 





Net income—$2.87 and $2.19 per 
share in the respective years..... $ 4,050,895 


Dividends paid—$1.25 and $1.10 
per share in the respective years $ 1,731,023 


Income retained in the enterprise $ 2,319,872 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 


Dec. 31, 1948 


$ 2,120,000 
- 


$ 2,943,701 
$ 1,479,327 
$ 1,464,374 


POSITION 


Dec. 31, 1947 





Total current assets..... Svocccnews $26,426,423 
Total current liabilities 9,187,776 


$22,874,280 
8,076,081 





Working capital «++ $17,238,647 


Investments and long-term 


receivables 574,686 


Properties, plants, and equipment, 
less estimated wear and 


exhaustion 9,996,529 


Costs chargeable to future 
operations eee eeeeeeee eeeeeeaee 


Other liabilities (deduct)......... 


481,422 
(350,000) 


$14,798,199 


598,334 


9,225,790 


320,088 
(87,000) 





Excess of assets over liabilities 
(Book value of outstanding 
capital stock) 


Book value per share of outstand- 
ing capital stock 


$27,941,284 


Number of shares outstanding.... . 1,411,468 


$24,555,411 


$ 18.26 
1,344,843 








BLAW-KNOX Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DIVISIONS OF SLAW-ENOK COMPANY «+ BLAW-KNOX DIVISION + LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION « NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION 
UNION 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION 
CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION* . 


STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION ~ 
BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION © 


*Division of Blaw-Knox Construction Company 


THE FOOTE CO., INC. + 


BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION® 
BUFLOVAK MIDWEST COMPANY 
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Union Pacific are currently going for 
only 4 and 5.7 times, respectively, their 
1948 profits. No doubt some decline 
will take in this year’s income, 
but probably not to the extent hinted 
by such low price-earnings relationships. 

Other instances of modest rs 
earnings figures are Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, and Illinois Central. Though not 
at all comparable in quality to Atchison 
or Union Pacific, these two roads are 
undergoing fundamental improvement 
that will affect their long-range earn- 
ing power significantly. But, until now 
at least, the market has given these a 
super-cautious appraisal. 

It’s almost headline news to see 
chemical shares selling at low ratios, 
because the opposite has long been the 
rule in this group. But a “special situa- 
tion” like ers is evaluated at only 
3.4 times last year’s results. Why? Prob- 
ably because the market hasn't yet 
recognized the strong growth taking 
place here. 

The purpose of this analysis is not to 
suggest buying stocks merely because 
of low price-earnings ratios alone. 
Rather, it’s to advance the opinion that 
situations like those mentioned above 
are abnormal, and that such distortions 
are nearly always ironed out over a 
period of time. 

In 1929 the over-valuation of stocks 
was followed by very sharp price de- 
clines. Eventually, the present under- 
valuation should give way to more real- 
istic levels. Just when, it’s hard to say; 
but certainly some individual situations 
like Ashland, Cities Service, Koppers, 
Lion Oil, Shell, Sinclair, Socony, Tide- 
water, and Union Oil should ultimately 
sell for higher prices than they now 
command. 


Congratulations 


William C. Baker, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations of Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. : 

Theodore O. Yntema, appointed vice- 
president in charge of finance and a 
member of the policy committee of 
Ford Motor Co. 

John Holmes, president of Swift & 
Co., elected a director of General 
Electric Co. 

James E. Rutherford, elected a vice- 
president of Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America. 

James A. Gray, who was president 
of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. from 
1934 to 1946, elected chairman of its 
board of directors. 

Thomas P. W , Jr., elected 
president of Radio-marine Corp. of 
America. 

Alfred C. Buttfield, elected president 
of Vulcan Detinning Co. 


April 1, 1949 

















TELEVISION 
STOCKS 


At New Buying Levels? 


Le current lower prices indicate an opportunity to buy into 
this vigorous new industry? Despite price wars in New York 
and Chicago national demand for TV sets is far in excess of 
production. Output this year is expected to total 1,600,000. sets 
—a 60% gain over 1948. Within two years sales of 3,000,000 


sets yearly are forecast. 


Which Stocks To Buy? 


Our new, timely Report selects from the 60-odd set-makers 
the ten leaders. It forecasts their sales and earnings for 1949, 
and recommends four as most attractive for current purchase 


from the following: 


Admiral Emerson Radio 

Avco Magnavox Sylvania 

Du Mont Motorola Zenith 
Philco 


Yours with Months “TRIAL” 


This Special Report and the weekly UNITED Investment 
Service sent for one full month to new readers for only 


SEND NAME AND UNITED 
ADDRESS NOW WITH 


$1 FORREPORT FM-91 210 NEWBURY ST. 


*] 
BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON $16, MASS. 




















Build Financial Independence 
With These "Growth Stocks” 


HE EXPERIENCE of large 

trusts and estates prove that 
“growth stocks” offer excellent 
means of capital building while 
providing liberal income. 

For example, 10 shares of Sears, Roe- 
buck purchased for $500 in 1905 ts now 
worth $23,820! After adding $4,920 in 
dividends, this amounts to an average an- 
nual yield of 70.6% om the original invest- 
ment ! 

Other mature growth stocks like Wool- 
worth, Continental Can, May. Department 
Store, and General Foods show yield re- 
turns of 29.7 to 55.8% annually over periods 
ranging from 27 to 39 years. 

Your biggest job, of course, is to select 
the right “growth stocks” in the first place. 
This has now been made easy for you by 
the Investors Advisory Institute, fast- 
growing affiliate of B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., with its new.““Growth Stock 
Guide” featuring: 10 Low-Priced Growth 
Stocks; 11 Growth Stocks with Immediate 
Profit Possibilities; 15 Young Growth 
Stocks with Best Advance Yet to Come. 

This entire list will be kept under con- 
stant supervision so that you will receive 
continuous reports on any of the Growth 
Stocks you poser right in the weekly 
Service ‘itself. 


This valuable “GROWTH STOCK 
GUIDE” is a new “Service” within the 
regular Investors Advisory Institute’s 
weekly 8-page Service that goes to press 
after the market closes each Friday, yet 
reaches you Monday morning. 


You can have this complete invest- 
ment counsel Service, including our new 
“GROWTH STOCK GUIDE,” at the 
very low fee of $45 for an entire year of 
Weekly 8-page Bulletins, $25 for 6 months, 
or only $15 for 3 months’ trial. 


No need to send any money now unless 
you prefer. As a valued customer of our 
parent organization—Forbes Publishing— 
we'll gladly bill you later. Just check 
coupon below and mail TODAY. 


+-6-6-@-¢@-@-@-6-6-6-6-4-6-4-4-6-6-6-6@-6-4 
i i i i i i i i i i 


} INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, Inc. 4 
> Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons . 
. 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N.Y. | 


: 
P Send me at once your “Growth Stock Guide” 4 
P with my subscription as checked below. ’ 
Cl 3 Months $15 © 6 Months $25 0) One Year $45 J 
|) Air Mail $1.50 Extra Per Year , 





~~ >. 
i i i 








++.4-6 +++ 4.66 +6-6-¢¢6@ 
vo > > 


> C) Enclosed is $........ 0 1 will remit when billed. 4 
came vb ieheblbatattews ke Uedehs GALLUS GLA. > 
Ce IO CED a ek Rinne ' 
ES ZONE.... STATE....... (4-1) 4 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


I am wondering what would happen 
to me by now if fifty years ago some 
fluent talker had converted me to the 
theory of the eight-hour day and con- 
vinced me that it was not fair to m 
fellow workers to put forth my best ef- 
forts in my work. I am glad that the 
eight-hour day had not been invented 
when I was a young man. If my life 
had been made up of eight-hour days 
I do not believe I could have accom- 
plished. a great deal. This country 
would not amount to as much as it 
does if the young men of years 
ago had been afraid that they might 
earn more than they were paid for. 

—Tuomas A. EpIson. 


5 
Do you know that the ready conces- 
sion of minor points is a part of the 
grace of life? —Henry Har.anp. 


There is no better ballast for keep- 
ing the mind steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, 
than business. —LowELL. 


What the superior man seeks is in 
himself, but what the small man seeks 
is in others. —COonFUCIUS. 


Salesmen should bear in mind that 
more mature men who have reached a 
certain point in business buy rather 
than are sold. A real salesman does not 
attempt to sell his prospect but instead 
directs his efforts towards putting the 
prospect in a frame of mind so that he 
will be moved to action by a given set 
cf facts. —Roy Howarp. 


Many of us are like the little boy we 
met trudging along a country road with 
a cat-rifle over his shoulder. “What are 
you hunting, buddy?” we asked. “Dun- 
no, sir, I ain’t seen it yet.” 

—R. Lee SHARPE. 


We should not only master questions, 
but also act upon them, and act defin- 
itely. —Wooprow Wi:son. 


Correct living adds to the probability 
of success; no man can work well or 
think well with his life line filled with 
clinkers. —Ep. Howe. 


The country is not made great by the 
number of square miles it contains, but 
by the number of square people it con- 
tains. —Dayton News. 


If I wanted to become a tramp, I 
would seek information and advice 
from the most successful tramp I could 
find. If I wanted to become a failure 
I would seek advice from men who 
have never succeeded. If I wanted to 
succeed in all things, I would look 
around me for those who are succeed- 
ing, and do as they have done. 

—JOsEPH MARSHALL WADE. 


Judgment of the people is often wiser 
than the wisest men. —Kossutu. 


There are two worlds: the world that 
we can measure with line and rule, and 
the world that we feel with our hearts 
and imagination. —LeicH Hunt. 


Sentiment is the poetry of imagina- 
tion. —LAMARTINE. 


We are not to judge thrift solely by 
the test of saving or spending. If one 
spends what he should prudently save, 
tuat certainly is to be deplored. But 
if one saves what he should prudently 
spend, that is not necessarily to be com- 
mended. A wise balance between the 
two is the desired end. 

—OwEN D. Youns. 


Pugnacity is a form of courage, but 
a very bad form. —Sinccam Lewis. 


In the course of my observation, the 
disputing, contradicting, and confuting 
people are generally unfortunate in 
their affairs. They get victory some- 
times, but they never get goodwill, 
which would be of more use to them. 

—FRANKLIN. 


China is now ready to hear the Gos- 
pel if it be ably, passionately pre- 
sented. This should fire the imagination 
of every Christian who is anxious for 
the evangelization of the world. 

—K. H. Micuaet Cuanc, D.D. 


Deliver me from all evildoers that 
talk nothing but sickness and failure. 

Grant me the companionship of men 
who think success and men who work 
for it. 

Loan me associates who chee 
face the problems of a day and try hard 
to overcome them. 

Relieve me of all cynics and critics, 

Give me good health and the 
stren to be of real service to the 
world, and I'll get all that’s good for 
me, and will what’s left to those who 


want it. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Mere words are cheap and plenty 
énough, but -ideas that rouse and set 
multitudes thinking come as gold from 
the mines. —A. OwEN PENNY. 


Money is created by trade, not trade 
by money. —A. B. BARKER. 


When we pray “Our Father,” I am 
praying for you, you are praying for 
me. In fact, if men everywhere would 
only learn to pray aright, “Our Father,” 
there would be no differences to settle. 
It would not be long before Commun- 
ist, imperialist, capitalist and what have 
you would stop their cold war and start 
to live at peace with one another. 

—ALBERT N. NEIBACKER, D.D. 


An open mind leaves a chance for 
someone to drop a worthwhile thought 
into it. —PERSONNEL-ITIES. 


Skilled salesmen are like the sea cap- 
tain of schooner days. He made each 
changing current or ripple help to carry 
the craft along. But he set his course 
by the fixed stars. 

—Tue Kopak SALESMAN. 


It’s great to be great, but it’s greater 
to be human. —Wit Rocers. 


If I were to prescribe one process in 
the training of men which is funda- 
mental to success in any direction, it 
would be thoroughgoing training in the 
habit of accurate observation. It is a 
habit which every one of us should be 
seeking ever more to perfect. 

—Evcene G. GRACE. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text... 


Sent in by C. 8. Miller. Great 
Bend, Kan. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Fonrzses book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


pone, Ste genes eee ae 
for brethren to dwell toget 


in unity! 
—Psatms 1338:1 



















Cross a bridge 
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EXT TIME you save ten or twenty 
LN or fifty miles of driving by taking 
the short way over a bridge — give a 
thought to the days when the bridge 
wasn't there, when people had to take 
the long way around. 

Right then would be a good time to 
make your wish ... a wish that America 
will always have engineers able to plan 
and build these amazing structures, and 
public officials with imagination to fore- 
see the public need. 

And right then, too, would be a good 
time to be glad that America produces 
more steel than any other country in 
the world. 

Brains and steel. These are two vital 


UNITED STATES 


STEEL CORPORATION 


ingredients for building a better Amer- 
ica. If you could visit all parts of the 
nation today, you’d see steel being used 
to build literally hundreds of bridges. 
Many of them are projects that have 
been waiting since before the war. 

But the call for steel goes up from 
dozens of other quarters, too. Nothing 
else can take its place. Steel for housing 
. . . for sewage disposal plants . . . for 
automobiles . . . for roads . . . for badly 
needed railroad equipment. Never be- 
fore has there been such constructive 
need for steel. 

United States Steel plants are work- 
ing at top capacity to do their full part 
in meeting this unprecedented demand. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


_UNITED STATES STEEL 


and make a wish 
—this wish: 


And the 900 million dollar United States 
Steel improvement program currently 
going forward is adding still more steel- 
making capacity to serve the nation. 
Scientists in United States Steel re- 
search laboratories continue their work 
of creating better, stronger steels—so as 
to make every tongive the utmost service. 

Helping to build a better America is 
the number-one job of United States 
Steel. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 














Hebping to Build a Better America 


listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. American Broadcasting Co. , coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for time and station. 





/ What YOU Can Do About Cancer 
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Great strides have been made in diagnosing 
and treating cancer. While it is still the second 
major cause of death in the United States, the 
mortality rates from some forms are declining. 


Advances in hormone and chemical therapy 
have proved valuable in relieving pain and pro- 
longing life. Improved methods of treating the 
disease have cured, in some instances, cases that 
formerly would have been considered hopeless. 


Present knowledge can be fully utilized only as 
more people learn the warnings of the disease 
and come for examination without delay. Cancer 
must be discovered early and treatment promptly 
started to get the full benefit from medical science. 


Medical science is constantly at work increas- 
ing its knowledge of this disease. Better tech- 
niques for diagnosing cancer exist today than 
ever before. For example, a recent development 
has raised the percentage of correct early diag- 
nosis of one type of cancer from 36 to 95 per cent. 
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it is wise for everyone, and espe- 
cially those past 35, to keep alert for 
cancer’s danger signals. The Ameri- 
can Cancer Society believes that many 
thousandsof lives could be saved every 
year if cancer’s warnings were recog- 
nized early and treated immediately. 


When any of these warnings appear, 
prompt medical attention is advisable. 
The doctor may suggest a more com- 
plete examination at a Cancer Clinic 
or by a specialist. It is encouraging 
to know that the majority of these 
examinations reveal that cancer is not 


if cancer is discovered, the special- 
ist will explain that the best treat- 
ment is surgery or radiation. He will 
point out that patent medicines for 
cancer and so-called “‘cancer cures” 
are often dangerous, and may give 
cancer time to spread, 








These Are Cancer’s “Danger Signals"’ 

1. Any lump or thickening especially in the breast, 
lip or tongue. 2, Any irregular or unexplained bleed- 
ing. 3. A sore that does not heal, particularly about 
the mouth, tongue, or lips. 4. Noticeable changes 
in the color or size of a mole or wart. 5. Loss of ap- 
petite or continued indigestion. 6. Any persistent 
hoarseness, cough, or difficulty in swallowing. 7. 
Any persistent change in normal elimination. 


Pain is not usually an early symptom of cancer. 


To learn more about this disease, write for Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, 49-F, ‘““There Is Something 


YOU Can Do About Cancer.” 
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(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will benefit from under- 
standing these important facts about cancer. Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged copies of this advertisement 
—suitable for use on your bulletin boards. 





TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 








